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Rockwell Kent is one of America’s best 
known artists. A celebrated landscape 
painter, he is also the illustrator of many 
fine books, has done a mural in the House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C., and 
has written several books on art and travel. 
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HE fame of the Parker “‘51” stretches far. 83 surveys in 


D4 
| d { 34 countries confirm it as the world’s most-wanted pen. 
W O i S | ) O S This high esteem stems from the 51’s unquestioned beauty— 
its fine precision craftsmanship. Here is a pen that inspires 
thoughts—urges you to write. So smooth—so effortless. 

And to make your handwriting as individual as your 
thumbprint, the “‘51” offers a wide range of custom points. i 
- For added color and character, only the “*51”’ is designed for 

satisfactory use with new, super-brilliant Parker Superchrome 
7 W ante eC nN Ink that dries as it writes! (Also uses any ordinary ink.) 
Ideal for almost any gift occasion. Choice of colors. ‘*51” F 
: Pens, including the new demi-size, $12.50; $15.00. Pencils, 
$5.00 ; $7.50. Sets, $17.50 to $80.00. The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada. 


HN NEW! PARKER Cupar chrome INK — FOR THE “SI” PEN ONLY t 








Wholly different—created by leading scientists. The most bril- 
liant permanent ink ever known—and it writes dry! Choice of 
5 colors. Only 50 cents... at good dealers’ everywhere. 


Copr. 1948 by The Parker Pen con 











whether you S I 


a thousand forms a year 
or a million, 


save time! 


trouble! 
money / 


with UNRCO business forms 


save time! With Uarco business forms, one writing produces every copy the job 
requires, and frequently several jobs can be combined. 











save trouble! No recopying .. . mistakes are fewer. 


save money! From start to finish—writing, distributing, checking, filing—waste motion is 
eliminated; you don’t pay for a single unnecessary move! 


These savings apply to any business, no matter what size, no matter what kind. To see how 
they apply to your business, you have only to call your Uarco Representative. He will make a 
complete survey and recommend needed improvements 
with no obligation and at no cost whatever. 


D> UARCO INCORPORATED 
Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 


for instance . . . here’s real efficiency! Uarco 

Multi-Fold Continuous Forms feed the typewriter continuously. 

No carbon shuffling for the typist. The great variety 

\ of Uarco business forms brings this and many other 
efficiencies to any kind of business operation. 


LARCO 
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CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS BUSINESS FORMS SINGLE SET ana? | AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS AND REGISTER FORMS 












Working Out 


Sonny Kiefer 






World's backstroke swimming champion 




































No matter how much 
swimming and sunning | do, 
the Vitalis 60-Second Workout” 

keeps my hair tip-top! 
After every sun-and-water 
session | take... 





“50 seconds to massage.” Massaging 
Vitalis’ pure vegetable oil on scalp protects 
hair from drying effects of sun, wind, water. 
Routs loose dandruff. Helps check excessive 
falling hair. g 
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“10 seconds to comb.”” Now hair is no 
longer dull, brittle, hard to handle. Has no 
greasy “patent-leather” shine—Vitalis con- 
tains no mineral oil. For a complete summer 
hair conditioning, get Vitalis! 


the @ fe « 
Vitalis 
"60-Second 
Workout” 


summerproofs hair 
...keeps it handsome 
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Convention Cheers 


I wish to thank your editors for the ex- 
cellent report on the Republican conven- 
tion (Newsweek, July 5) , including inter- 
esting information on the home lives of 
both Dewey and Warren. Gosh! What 
reporting! It was better than being there; 
in fact, it was so vivid that one had to 
pause to digest fully the rapid action. 

I also thank you for the splendid report 
on the American Medical Association con- 
vention ... 

You also did yourself proud in the same 
number on Religion. Thank you for a 
grand Fourth of July treat for « shut-in. 


Mrs. Anna E. Hamitton 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Israeli Messerschmitts 
Newsweek June 14 says of Palestine: 
“_.. Egyptian Spitfires and Israeli Messer- 
schmitts snarled in dogfights . . .” Where 
did the Israelis get the Messerschmitts? 
Davin Rirkinp 
Glendale, Calif. 


The Israelis bought several Messer- 
schmitts from Czechoslovakia. The Czechs 
salvaged them from captured German 
matériel. 


Clerical Cheers 

Getting such a continuous titillating 
wallop from John Lardner’s Sport Week 
impels me to give you this “clerical” pat- 
on-the-back! With my blessing . 

Grorce B. Ravanpt 
St. Matthew’s Parish 
Oak Creek, Wis. 


See Here. Private Hanley 


The “Teen-Age GI” on NEwswerk’s 
June 14 cover certainly looks nice, but the 
lad is out of uniform. Current regulations 
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prescribe that distinctive collar insignia 
will be worn by all military personnel—on 
the shirt collar. 

S/Ser. Britt T. Moore, USAF 


Tinker Air Force Base 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Right recreation uniform 


Pfc. Hanley is not out of uniform. It’s 
an old custom in all services that, while 
“engaged in recreation,” soldiers can wear 
almost anything—and do. Hanley was 
wearing OD's with insignia on the blouse 
lapels. He removed the blouse for recrea- 
tion (shooting pool). 


> .. The most interesting thing I found 
about the cover is Private Hanley’s expres- 
sion. In my estimation it’s definitely a 
sentimental one . .. He looks to be in very 
deep thought . . . If his mind is a thousand 
miles away I can’t blame him, because 
mine would be too if I were in uniform. 


Preacy J. Wai 
Oberlin, Ohio 


>. The ex-servicemen of the United 
States armed services (including myself) 
who aren’t frequenting so many poolrooms 
nowadays are raising eyebrows at Bud 
Dake’s letter (NEwsweek, July 5). Though 
not so “heartbreakingly winsome” as Pfc. 
Hanley, we too are debating whether we’re 
going to like another “noisy old war.” 


Bos WaRNER 
Chicago 


Down With Brooklynese 


As a lifelong resident of Brooklyn, I re- 
sent insinuations attributing Brooklynese 
(Newsweek, June 14) to the City of 
Churches. Actually the jargon that Dr. 
Letitia Raubicheck of the New York Board 
of Education is trying to eliminate from 
our schools originated. across the Brooklyn 
Bridge in Manhattan and was brought te 
Brooklyn when our beautiful borough was 
incorporated with the four other New York 
counties to make Greater New York just 
50 years ago. 

Epona Lee 

Brooklyn 


° Newsweek 
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> [ have never been in Brooklyn and have 
no affection for Brooklynese, but why pick 
on Brooklyn for its “Thoity-Thoid Street” 
and say nothing about our many “cul- 
chahed” friends who talk about “Thutty- 
Thud Street”? There really is an “R” in 
the English alphabet, and it should be in- 
cluded in such words as “thirty” and ex- 
cluded from such words as “idea.” 


J. B. Gress 
Sharon, Pa. 


That seems to be Dr. Raubicheck’s idea 
in her program for “casting off of poor 
speech habits” in the public schools of 
Brooklyn and the four other boroughs of 
New York City. 


Be Prepared! 


Your review of “Psychiatry in a Troubled 
World” (Newsweek, May 24) is extremely 
well done, and I want to congratulate you 
on it. As you well say, Dr. William C. 
Menninger is a “kindly psychiatrist,” and 
a brilliant leader in his field, too. He is a 
member of our executive board, coming up 
through the ranks. He is an Eagle Scout. 
When I witness former Boy Scouts like 
Dr. Menninger taking leadership in the 
nation, I feel it a privilege to work for the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


Lesuie C, STRATTON 


Boy Scouts of America 
New York City 


Meat, Not Medals? 


While looking at Newsweek for March 
15, my daughter Irene asked me to tell her 
about the dog and the baby. I told her the 
story about the medal awarded to the dog 
for saving the baby’s life. “What is a 
medal?” she asked. I answered her as well 
as possible in a country where all medals 


Keystone 
Meat would be more practical 


July 19, 1948 
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Your local insurance agent 
can fit you with tailor-made 
insurance PROtection 


by don herold 


You would not send to a mail 
order house for a suit of armor. 
Nor would you buy the pants, 
vest and coat at different stores. 

You’d want a local expert to 
build the whole suit, so you’d 
have no gaps and no rubs to 
raise blisters. 

Modern insurance is armor 
against the perils, losses and 
lawsuits of today’s precarious 
life. 

Your local insurance man can 
size up your insurance needs to 
a “T.” He can inform you of 
the improvements that have 
come to modern insurance pro- 
tection. He can suggest com- 
bination coverages. to save you 
money. He knows companies 
better than you do, and can 


choose the strongest. He does 
not sell—he BUYS in your be- 
half. He can give you real 
*PROtection (professional pro- 
tection). 

An America Fore agent rep- 
resents fine companies that can 
insure you against many losses 
caused by fire, theft, accident, 
catastrophe and lawsuits. He 
can protect your house, car, 
property, person and purse. 

Your local agent or broker 
is a neighborhood businessman, 
with git-up and go. He’s an ex- 
ponent of American ideals—of 
free enterprise and of success 
by serving. 

Confide in him. Let him fit 
you with a full coat of *PRO- 
tective insurance armor. 


To locate a nearby AMERICA FORE AGENT .. . 
Call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25 


THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


* FIDELITY-PHENIX 


NIAGARA 


FIDELITY avo CASUALTY COMPANY oF wew vor 


BERNARD\M CULVER 


Choirmon 


President 


FRANK A eT peal blapiias 


Wh erica fare | 


4,74 * INSURANCE GROUP « 


*Professional protection’ 
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~ AMERICAN EAGLE 











This team keeps POWER 


Your power plant engineer and the 
Hartford Steam Boiler inspector 
make a team that can go a long way 
in preventing accidents to your 
power plant equipment. 

Engineers tell us that they look 
forward to the periodic visits of 
Hartford Steam Boiler’s inspector. 
He brings them a broad and stimulat- 
ing “outside” viewpoint—based upon 
his experience with scores of similar 
power plants. They, in turn, know 
the individual whims of each of their 
power units. Often, this pooled 
knowledge has added years to the 
life of costly installations, 


Hartford Steam Boiler’s staff is 
the largest of its kind which gives 
full time to power equipment pro- 
tection. It has on call the experience 
gained by the Company in 82 years 
of concentration in this one line. 

Thoroughness in engineering and 
skill in the application of insurance 
coverage have made Hartford Steam 
Boiler first choice, by long odds, 
with firms that carry power plant 
insurance. Find out how the Com- 
pany can help protect your plant 
and its production. 
See your agent or 
broker today. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers e Pressure Vessels e Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines e Turbines e Electrical Equipment 
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are condemned. Then she asked: “Was 
there no one to give that good dog a big 
piece of meat instead of a medal?” 


Water SEIDLITZ 
Bad Lauterberg, Germany 


The German Side 


In Newsweek’s Periscope May 3, “Ger- 
many and Democracy” . . . the War De- 
partment document states that the Ger- 
mans in growing numbers refuse to accept 
responsibility for the second world war. 

I think this isn’t true. The Germans 
know that this nation cannot be freed from 
its part of responsibility for the terrible 
catastrophe that has come over the whole 
world, but they know as well that they 
cannot be blamed alone for the war... 

In their hearts the Germans believe in 
democratic ideas . We, the German 
youth .. . are longing for the day when we 
really can say: “. .. We are ready to co- 
operate . . . Our fathers have committed 
serious mistakes, we will do better . . .” 


Heinz Hermes 
Koblenz-Ehrenbreitstein, Germany 


> For a hint for the reasons of your dismal 
failure of introducing democratic ideas in 
Germany as tried by your countrymen in 
1945-48, see Matthew VII, 3 and 5, and 
Luke VI, 35. 


Hetmutu Wessky 
Biumenheim/Bayern, Germany 


Matthew VII, 3, 5: 

And why beholdest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye? 

Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam 
out o, thine own eye; and then shalt thou 
see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother's eye. 

Luke VI, 35: 

But love ye your enemies, and do good, 
and lend, hoping for nothing again; and 
your reward shall be great, and ye shall be 
children of the Highest: for he is kind unto 
the unthankful and to the evil. 
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On your vacation! 


TAKE THIS “DRIVE” FOR REAL MOTORING PLEASURE 
GM "HYDRA-MA 
ES ga DRIVE 


— Enjoy a Hydra-Matie “drive” along 
Tm) the beautiful New England coast. It’s 

an ideal vacation . . . from work and 
worry ... from clutch pushing and gear shifting, too! And 





T 






. oe thanks to “Whirlaway,” you always have a blazing burst of 
: yen ; : a . : = a 
: pick-up available. . . for passing . .. for hills... for emergencies! 
SALEM 
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*Hydra-Matie Drive, 
white sidewall tires, optional at extra cost. 


Here is the car that’s really going places this year... the Futuramic Oldsmobile “98.” And everywhere it goes, people 
“go for it!” They admire its Futuramic styling—the follow-through smoothness of those Futuramic fenders—the 
fast-moving look of the whole Futuramic silhouette. They like its extra visibility, too—and the Futuramic luxury 
of the smart interior of its new Body by Fisher. But most of all, it’s the “Futuramie feeling” of driving this car 


that appeals to people on the go. Hydra-Matic Drive*—with the marvelous simplicity of its “no-clutch, no-shift” 





operation, And “Whirlaway”—the plus-performance safety feature that adds a new thrill to all your driving! 


W \ % Tune in Henry J. Taylor, Mutual Network, Mondays and Fridays 
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Half a carload of “housing” speeds to the site 


... with DIAMOND T reliability 


ONARCH Lumber Company packs a whale of a 

lot of praise into one short letter reporting on 

this newest Diamond T Model 806A. Here’s what 
they say: 

“We are very enthusiastic over this new Diamond T, 
especially the lower fuel and maintenance costs. Loads 
from 8,000 to 12,000 board feet are hauled swiftly, 
safely and economically—to our complete satisfaction. 
Compared with other makes of trucks we've used, it 
delivers real trouble-free performance because of its 
modern design and extra-heavy-duty construction.” 

Despite glowing reports like this, Diamond T engi- 
neers aren’t resting on their laurels. Anew Model 704 


has just been announced—similar to this 806A but 
with a new, super-smooth, 162 horse-power engine 
for higher speeds on long hauls. Other 1948 models 
have increased road speed; larger, more comfortable 
cabs; improved steering; more powerful brakes; many 
other advancements. Today’s Diamond T’s are the 
finest we have ever built. 

See your Diamond T dealer. Let him figure the mod- 
el that exactly matches your job (we build all sizes 
from one-ton up). Learn why drivers, maintenance 
men and owners say, “We all agree on Diamond T!” 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR CO. CHICAGO 
Established 1905 


DIAMOND T TRUCKS 
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For Your Information 


SMILE, PLEASE: The way of a news photographer is devious, 
deceptive, and discouraging—if you try to keep up with him 
on his appointed rounds. But during an Ed Wergeles in- 
vasion of Washington for Newsweek a few weeks ago, we 
kept tab on our man most of the time. We got reports on 
how his subjects, except for President Truman (see cover) , 
behaved before the lens and found that the camera still has 
a fatal fascination for some of the most lens-hardened char- 
acters in history. 

Chief Justice Vinson is the seri- 
ous, worried type. He abhors props 
and will not pose in his judicial 
robes. He prefers to expose his 
left profile to the camera. Between 
shots, however, Vinson chats 
affably and doesn’t mind how 

ite many exposures are taken. 
here r- Secretary of State Marshall is 
ay LIVE a forbidding subject. He says noth- 
eo Se / ing. When the camera and lights 
are all set, he listens to the photog- 
rapher’s instructions and stands in place, silent, erect, and 
immobile. 

David Lilienthal, head of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
is a rangy, slouching, absent-minded subject. He’s so busy 
talking about atomic energy that he forgets a photographer 
is present in his office. 

Speaker Martin leans heavily on his 36 vears of politicking 
to help him out. Throw a sy mbolic Republican elephant in 
his lap and he deftly balances it on his knee. But offer him 
a red or white carnation for his lapel and he'll balk. “I’m not 
the boutonniére type.” he'll explain. 















EDITORIAL ROUNDUP: As if Secretary of State Marshall’s 
firm reply to Moscow were not enough, some forceful edi- 
torials have been written about the official Russian 
protest against NEWSWEEk’s airpower report. In answer to 
the Soviet charge of “warmongering” Secretary Marshall 
said of the article: “There is no suggestion that the U.S. 
should take the initiative in attacking Russia or any other 
country.” He also stated: “Any attempt on the part of the 
government of the United States to control or suppress 
articles of this type appearing in the public press would be 
a violation of the right of freedom of the press.” The New 
York Times enlarged a bit with: “We have citizens who de- 
nounce preparedness, the Truman Doctrine, and ERP—and, 
as the Russians well know, we let them speak, publish, and 
run for office. We are not afraid of free argument either way. 
We can handle it.” The Philadelphia Bulletin called the 
protest “A Soviet Misfire.” and led off with the adage, 
“Those who live in glass houses shouldn’t throw stones.” 
In its cabled reply to Soviet Foreign Minister Molotoff, 
Newsweek itself had said, among other things: “We do 
not conduct propaganda, either for or against anything.” 


THE COVER: In May President Tru- 
man replied to a‘man who suggested 
that he step down: “I was not brought 
up to run from a fight. A great many 
of you Democrats in 1940 ran after a 
certain governor who was trying to 
cut my throat, and he didn’t do it suc- 
cessfully. They are not going to suc- 
ceed this time either.” As the Demo- 
crats met in Philadelphia, President Truman felt fine—see 
page 15 (Newsweek photo by Ed Wergeles) . 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE EMPTY SEAT 


All too often, seats on planes and trains go empty when travelers are 
clamoring for space ... due to the staggering burden imposed on reservation- 
handling facilities by the speed and complexity of modern transportation. Now 
comes a revolutionary development by I T & T scientists ...the world’s first 
system of automatic reservations ...INTELEX. Combining the most advanced 
electronic and automatic switching techniques, INTELEX makes or cancels 
reservations, or offers alternate space, in 20 seconds. INTELEX holds a promise 
of improved service, too, for hotels, department store credit systems and other 


commercial operations demanding lightning speed with machine accuracy. 








INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary— Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


1T& T COMMUNICATIONS 


IT & T is the largest American system of 
international communications. It includes 
telephone networks in many countries, 
47,000 miles of submarine cable, 6,600 miles 
of land-line connections, over 60 interna- 
tional radio-telegraph circuits and more than 
50 international radiotelephone circuits. 


1T&T DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING 


Associates of IT T & T maintain electronic 
laboratories in the United States, England 
and France, and operate 32 manufacturing 
plants in 23 countries which are contributing 
immeasurably to the rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion of communication facilities in a 
war-torn world. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

In contrast with 1944, candidate Dewey 
is seeking the advice and counsel of Her- 
bert Hoover. He’s had two private talks 
with the former President and plans others 
. . . Despite contrary reports, Truman 
definitely hasn’t closed his mind to the 
possibility of calling Congress back for a 
special session. Another sharp upturn in 
the cost of living or a serious international 
incident, he believes, would warrant it (see 
page 21) ... Senator Cordon of Oregon 
is letting it be known that he'll be avail- 
able for Interior Secretary if Dewey is 
elected . . . Slated for a top post in a 
Dewey Administration is Representative 
Dirksen of Illinois. 


Truman’s Campaign 

In his fall campaign attacks on Con- 
gress, Truman will center his fire on its 
GOP leadership, instead of repeating the 
broadsides of his Western trip. His Ta- 
coma indictment of Congress as “the worst 
in history” backfired against many South- 
ern Democrats who voted for measures he 
assailed. Obviously unable to defend the 
Southerners, the President expects at least 
to leave them undisturbed. He'll single out 
the records of Taft, Bricker, and Martin, 
wherever possible drawing parallels with 
Dewey’s as New York governor. Campaign 
plans call for 60 days of all-rail travel, with 
major speeches in at least twenty cities, 
quickie talks in medium-size towns, and 
platform introductions of Mrs. Truman 
and Margaret at the whistle stops. 


Atom Bomb Radiation 

Look for news stories from the Defense 
Department aimed at softening the popular 
fear of the radiation effects of the atom 
bomb. Studies made following the secret 
atomic explosions at Eniwetok have con- 
vinced many participants that radiation 
effects are less potent and widespread than 
earlier believed. Civilian defense instruc- 
tions, under preparation before the Eni- 
wetok tests, are being revised as a result 
and will stress the blast effect of the bomb. 


Too Few Campaigners 

For campaign purposes, Truman prob- 
ably has the most ineffective Cabinet in 
history. Not a single member has a strong 
political following of his own. Also, only 
Commerce Secretary Sawyer has experi- 
ence in conducting campaigns. Secretary 
Marshall. who is the most popular and 
best-known Cabinet member, isn’t in the 
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best of health and has given notice that 
he won’t enter the Democratic campaign, 
since he feels strongly that his department 
must be operated on a nonpartisan basis. 
Forrestal, another strong Cabinet member, 
also will remain out of the campaign. 
Snyder, Krug, and Donaldson will make 
the minimum of political appearances. At- 
torney General Clark and Agriculture Sec- 
retary Brannan are the only members— 
and inexperienced at that—who have vol- 
unteered to campaign. 


National Notes 

State-by-state reports of the GOP polit- 
ical outlook are so uniformly optimistic 
that party leaders consider them almost 
too good to be true. Hence, they’re talking 
of the danger of overconfidence among Re- 
publican-organization workers . . . Demo- 
cratic big shots now fear Dewey will carry 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Florida . . . 
Los Angeles, which already has helicopter 
air-mail service to its suburbs, will build 
a permanent “heliport” this year on the 
roof of its post-office annex. 


Ohio’s Split Ballot 

Democratic gubernatorial candidate 
Frank Lausche stands to gain next No- 
vember by a change in the ballots that the 
Ohio Republican legislature _ originally 
passed to benefit the GOP. During Roose- 
velt days the legislature split the ballot 
into two, printing one for Presidential 
electors and the other for state, congres- 
sional, and local offices. The aim was to 
prevent F.D.R.’s popularity from carrying 


over into the other races. This year, how- ~ 


ever, the situation is reversed: The Repub- 
licans have a strong Presidential ticket 
that could assist state office seekers who 
face stiff Democratic opposition. 


Wallace Convention Plans 

Henry Wallace’s party is making a 
feverish effort to spur attendance at its 
national convention starting July 23 in 
Philadelphia. Leaders don’t want too sharp 
a contrast with the size of the crowds at 
the Republican and Democratic sessions. 
Virtually anyone can get a guest ticket to 
the Wallace convention by asking for it 
at state or local party headquarters. The 
managers have pledged “open hearings” on 
the platform, which will be about the only 
controversial feature of the meeting, since 
both Presidential and Vice Presidential 
nominees have been selected in advance. 


Dewey Blackball 

Edward T. Ingle, radio director for the 
Republican National Committee, tells this 
story: When he and Thomas E. Dewey 
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were students at the University of Michi- 
gan, a national social fraternity considered 
Dewey for membership. But one of the 
brothers blackballed Dewey on the ground 
that he wasn’t good material. The black- 
baller, when last heard of, had become an 
obscure real-estate dealer. 


Trivia 

According to convention wits, Southern 
Democrats are saying: “We don’t want 
Truman—or Dewey?” . . . When Gov- 
ernor Warren complained that the GOP 
Vice Presidential nomination had hit him 
like a streetcar, a cynical reporter added: 
“Yeah—A Streetcar Named Desire” . 
GOP scouts already are on the job 
throughout. the country compiling “first 
name” files of local politicians to aid 
Dewey when he takes to the road later in 
the campaign . President Truman’s 
White House balcony now is furnished 
with two old-fashioned country-porch 
straight-backed rocking chairs. 


Trends Abroad 

Berliners are hoarding the new German 
currency issued by the Western Allies in 
the belief that it will have lasting value. 
They spend the new Russian-sponsored 
money as fast as they can .. . Each busi- 
ness firm in the Soviet zone of Germany 
now is designated by a nine-figure number 
—the first two digits indicating the nature 
of the business, the next three its location, 
the sixth its form of ownership, and the 
last three its serial number . . . State 
parliaments of the eastern zone of Ger- 
many are drafting legislation to postpone 
until 1949 the municipal elections sched- 
uled for September and October. This 
reflects fears of the Communists, who got 
a bare majority in 1946, that they would 
be knocked out of office if free elections 
were held this year. 


Royal Visits 

Dominions circles in London say there’s 
something to the rumors that King George 
and Queen Elizabeth may visit for long 
periods in various parts of the common- 
wealth unless the empire political situation 
improves. It’s also rumored that Princess 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip may take up 
residence in Canada for several months 
after the birth of the royal baby. 


Red Discipline in Rumania 
According to diplomatic dispatches, 
Gheorghiu-Dej, Rumania’s economic czar, 
is the latest Communist leader to suffer 
Soviet condemnation for deviating from 
Marxist-Leninist principles. Although his 
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name appears on the Cominform communi- 
qué which blasted Tito, it’s known that 
he wasn’t present at any of the meetings. 
He’s said to have been warned by Soviet 
and Rumanian Cominform leaders that 
unless he mends his ways his crimes will 
-be denounced publicly. 


Diplomatic Hlness 

While the Yugoslav Ambassador in Mos- 
cow courageously sent a telegram of loyal- 
ty to Tito, some Yugoslav representatives 
in Russian-dominated countries have de- 
cided that discretion is the better course. 
The Yugoslav Ambassador in Warsaw has 
been on the diplomatic sick list since the 
day of the Cominform blast against his 
chief, and still refuses to see his colleagues 
or comment in any way on the Tito- 
Cominform dispute. 


Dimitroff's Gesture 

Georgi Dimitroff, the Bulgarian Com- 
munist chief, anxious to offset rumors that 
he, too, was a victim of a Soviet purge, 
decided to show himself to the Sofia popu- 
lace the other day. Surrounded by body- 
guards with rifles at the ready, he ap- 
peared in a crowded public square. A 
diplomatic dispatch thus described the 
event: “Dimitroff’s appearance evoked mild 
interest among the amorous couples on the 
benches, but passed unnoticed otherwise.” 


Italian Communist Strikes 

The Communists are adopting a new 
strategy in Italy. They are engineering a 
series of major strikes in the hope that the 
cumulative effects of the work stoppages 
will cause more harm to the Italian econ- 
omy than ERP can make good. The party 
plans to avoid calling a nationwide general 
strike, partly because that would make it 
obvious that it is really playing for politi- 
cal stakes and partly because the De Gas- 
peri government could take strong action 
to halt a general strike. Instead, the 
party’s strategically placed labor leaders 
will take one big union after another out 
on strikes which will be masked as labor- 
management disputes. 
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Boll Weevil Battle 
Cotton farmers in the South may be on 
the verge of a new era. Agriculture De- 


partment scientists have developed a com- * 


bination of insecticides that gives them a 
“one-shot” weapon against boll-weevil and 
other insect damage. Some tests have pro- 
duced yields almost double those obtained 
with old methods. Heretofore cotton losses 
from insect damage have been estimated 
at one bale lost to seven harvested. The 
next step is to bring down the cost of the 
new insect killer for general use. 


Allocation Fears 

Despite recent Administration assur- 
ances that the government does not intend 
to invoke the “industry seizure” clause in 
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the new draft act within the foreseeable 
future, the Munitions Board is being 
flooded by inquiries from hundreds of 
worried businessmen. Unless there’s a 
drastic change in the international situa- 
tion, the board thinks voluntary alloca- 
tions will be adequate for rearmament 
and strategic stockpiling purposes. In fact, 
the separate stockpile act and contract 
authority may be used to increase output 
of marginal mines and mills by assuring 
businessmen a long-term “guaranteed” 
market for certain critical items. 


Currency Seramble 

Britain’s original fears about the harm- 
ful effect of recent French currency meas- 
ures are being realized. The French are 
buying Malayan rubber with sterling and 
offering it to American buyers at cut rates 
in return for dollars. American rubber 
buyers have served notice to the British 
that they can’t continue to pay a pre- 
mium based on the pegged rate of sterling. 
Although sterling isn’t quoted on the 
French open market, the invisible “cross 
rate” is about $3 to the pound, instead of 
the official rate of $4. 


Tidelands Oil Reserves 

Although President Truman has been 
advised by the Justice Department that 
he has authority to designate the Cali- 
fornia tidelands as naval petroleum re- 
serves, such an executive order remains 
unlikely. The same advisory opinion also 
informed him that Congress would not 
appropriate money for drilling under such 
circumstances, that private industry would 
not undertake the expense, and that legis- 
lation transferring the tidelands back to 
the states is certain in the 81st Congress. 


Business Footnotes 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
launching an inquiry into several of the 
large insurance companies. It wants to de- 
termine if antitrust proceedings are war- 
ranted . . . Despite reports that liquor 
sales are slumping, second-quarter totals 
were better than last year . . . Look for 
a lot of sweating and squirming among 
local Chamber of Commerce leaders in 
the months ahead. The U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce has launched a campaign to 
put an end to the sixteen-year-old practice 
of pressuring the government for Federal 
funds to aid local projects . . . Present in- 
dications point to government price sup- 
port for this year’s cotton crop, the larg- 
est planting in eight years, at 31 cents a 


pound. Domestic cotton consumption, 
meanwhile, is falling off. 
Wv 


Movie Notes 

Sharp declines in domestic business, to- 
gether with foreign film-quota and ex- 
change troubles, are giving Hollywood the 
jitters. Major studios are dropping plans 
for costly features. Class B pictures, once 








shunned, are buzzing again, and several 
companies are making deals with outside 
producers for quickies . . . This also ex- 
plains the industry trend toward new 
talent in an attempt to avoid big-name 
salaries . . . Latest box-office figures indi- 
cate a 15 to 20% drop compared with last 
year . . . In an effort to stimulate at- 
tendance by youngsters during the sum- 
mer-vacation months, several top-run 
theaters plan to incorporate action serials 
as part of their regular programs. A fifteen- 
chapter version of “Superman” will get a 
big play, the first time in years that de 
luxe houses have gone in for “cliff hangers” 
. . . Walter Winchell will do the introduc- 
tory narration for Paramount’s “Sorrowful 
Jones,” starring Bob Hope, a remake of 
the late Damon Runyon’s famous “Little 
Miss Marker” . . . Both Columbia and 
RKO are doing football stories for release 
in the fall. ' 


Soviet Book Coup 

The Russians are planning a coup in the 
Austrian book-publishing industry. Before 
the war 80% of Austria’s book production 
went to Germany. Recently, German and 
Austrian publishers worked out a deal 
whereby Austria would deliver $1,500,000 
worth of books to Bizonia in exchange for 
German nonessentials. But the arrange- 
ment hasn’t been carried out because 
of Anglo-American currency regulations. 
Seizing this opportunity, the Russians have 
offered Austria a book export-import setup 
to supply the Russian zone of Germany. 
The catch is that the Russians want con- 
trolling interest in the company and the 
right to select titles for export. Obviously, 
such a move would exclude all books not 
friendly to Russia and provide a powerful 
German-language propaganda weapon. 


Book Notes 

A detailed study of developments in the 
field of atomic energy, titled “Early Tales 
of the Atomic Age,” is scheduled for pub- 
lication Aug. 5, three years after the first 
atom bomb at Hiroshima. It’s by Daniel 
Lang, a New Yorker magazine reporter 

. . Jimmy Doolittle is writing his war 
memoirs for Collier’s magazine . . . Dr. 
Max Ascoli, New York anti-Fascist writer 
and professor of political philosophy, is 
compiling and editing the writings of Be- 
nito Mussolini, which probably will be 
titled “Mussolini’s Memoirs” when the vol- 
ume appears in October ...A book about 
the late Father Flanagan and Boys Town 
will appear in February. Fulton and Will 
Oursler had completed much of the work 
before Father Flanagan left for Europe on 
his final mission’. . . British booksellers re- 
port sales off 30 to 40% from last autumn, 
when the book-sales slump first became 
noticeable . . . Catherine Drinker Bowen, 
author of “Yankee From Olympus,” the 
biography of Justice Holmes, is completing 
a biography of John Adams. It will be 
ready for publication next year. 
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WhielB Cookie Cut KITCHEN COSTS! 


H™: a new member in the Mullins family that 
has literally pulled on an apron, stepped in with 
a helping hand to work wonders in meeting the 
demands for the famous Youngstown Kitchens. 


This Fruehauf Trailer starts 


many a kitchen “package” on its 
way. 


The chief function of this big 
“rubber-tired helper” is to link 
Mullins’ Warren and Salem, 
Ohio, plant facilities. It hustles 
finished wall cabinets, built in 
Salem, to Warren for shipment. 
It plies back and forth with big 
loads of equipment and raw ma- 
terials to keep these all-metal 
units rolling out economically. 

In this operation, just one Van 
does the work of two or more 
trucks—and at half the cost— 
according to Mullins’ records. 


This Trailer saves waiting 
time. Shipping is more flexible. 


F/RST We TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT! 


Schedules now fit plant needs 
with greater efficiency all along 
the line. 


The modern Trailer method 
is multiplying output for many 
companies. Perhaps this is a 
good time to review your haul- 
ing set-up and let Trailers 
increase the earning capacity of 
your trucks. There’s a Fruehauf 
man near you who is well 
qualified to recommend the right 
equipment for your job. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY © 


DETROIT 32 LOS ANGELES 11 
In Canada: Weston, Ont. 


79 Factory Service Branches 





AN IDEA— 
THAT WILL CUT YOUR HAULING COSTS 


Instead of buying a truck in one complete unit, it is more 
profitable to buy it in two: a truck power unit—and a 
Fruehauf Trailer, the carrying unit. By coupling your truck 
to a Trailer best suited to your operation your truck can 
do triple the work—with substantial savings in gasoline, 
oil and maintenance. Get the facts from a Fruehauf man. 


















you can PULL 
FAR MORE THAN 
you can CARRY! 


MOTOR TRANSPORT PAYS ITS WAY! 
© Only 1 in every 6 vehicles on the road is a truck 

© Only 1 in every 5 miles traveled is by truck 

o Yet 1 in every 3 highway tax dollars is paid by trucks 
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> General Eisenhower’s influence—the personal influence 
of the hero who wouldn’t be President—may grow into a politi- 
cal force of legendary proportions in the next few years. 


It will be used as occasion arises to support bipartisan anti- 
Communist foreign policy and national-defense projects. 


Eisenhower will take no part in this year’s campaign. He will 
neither endorse a candidate nor reveal his own party preference, 
if he has one. But he will not hesitate to discuss public issues he 
considers vitally important, now or later. 


In case of a national emergency with which the major 
parties will not or cannot cope in 1952 or 1956, Eisenhower may 
become available as a national candidate on either ticket. He has 
been careful not to commit himself beyond this year’s election. 


> How extensive Dewey’s housecleaning of Washington will 
be if he’s elected is problematical. Skeptics insist that it won't 
affect many more than the top 500 policymaking officials. 

Most government workers are protected by Civil Service 
status, but Congress can, and probably will, dislodge some of 
them by abolishing agencies, thus eliminating jobs, and then, if 
necessary, creating new agencies with new personnel to perform 
similar functions. 

Heads of some important administrative agencies, like 
Hoffman of ECA and Lilienthal of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, may submit their resignations on the theory that they, 
like Cabinet officers, are members of the President’s immediate 
official family. 


> Conflict between Tito and the Cominform, although re- 
garded in Washington as one of the most important postwar 
developments, won’t immediately alter U.S. policy either 
toward the U.S.S.R. or Yugoslavia. 


It will be treated as the kind of family quarrel in which 
prudent neighbors do not interfere. Tito doubtless will command 
U.S. sympathy, but he won't get any U.S. help so long as his 
domestic and foreign policies remain unchanged. 

Tito’s status will be comparable to Franco’s as far as the 
U.S. is concerned. The U.S. will be no friendlier than the diplo- 
matic amenities require. 


> Western-union defense talks under the Vandenberg reso- 
lution are not expected to produce spectacular results in the 
near future. So far Under Secretary of State Lovett and 
European ambassadors have progressed no farther than pre- 
liminary exploration. 


British suspicion of Communist influences in the French 
Army and disagreements between the British and Dutch over 
Pacific policy already are hampering frank discussion of mutual 
military measures. 


The absence of Scandinavian and Italian representatives 
also is a limiting factor. Eventually they probably will be 
brought into the discussions. Vandenberg may do some spade- 
work in tlie Scandinavian countries on his Northern European 
tour this summer. 
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Washington Trends 


> Trade among ERP participants is to be stimulated as 
much as possible by allotment of special aid money for intra- 
European commerce. U.S. officials hope closer trade relations 
now will help pave the way for closer defensive cooperation later. 


Certain restraints on trade between Eastern and Western 
Europe also are being reexamined. ECA Director Hoffman 
wants to stimulate harmless trade through the Iron Curtain 
without relaxing regulations against traffic in military and 
potential military materials. , 


Just how contraband materials are to be prevented from 
entering East-West trade channels is still undecided. Hoffman 
and Ambassador Harriman don’t want to take on a police job 
that will overburden their organizations. 


> ERP nations will have to accept loans, as well as grants, 
from now on. Negotiations on the ratio of loans to grants are 
now proceeding between ECA and the principal beneficiaries. 
Hoffman’s goal is $750,000,000 of loan commitments by Nov. 1. 


Over-all allocations for Western Europe in the current quarter 
will be trimmed to $1,300,000,000 from $1,800,000,000, the pre- 
liminary estimate, despite complaints that higher prices require 
higher outlays. 


The extent of Germany’s participation in the Marshall plan 
will be determined by direct negotiation between Ambassador 
Harriman and General Clay. 


> A boost in steel prices is now considered next to inevitable 
by government experts. The coal shutdown and _ prospective 
wage increases are the primary factors. 


Automobiles, houses, and other durables are expected to 
follow steel. No reversal of the upward price trend is in sight 
as yet. 


ECA and military spending will add to the inflationary 
pressure as the year progresses. They are making themselves 
felt now but not as much as they will next winter. 


> Food prices also will go higher before they start coming 
down, in spite of record crop prospects. 


Meat prices will lead the way if agriculture experts have the 
situation sized up correctly. Demand is higher than ever and 
production is lower than last year. The pig crop is the smallest 
in seven years. 


Butter, milk, chickens, and turkeys will remain high, too. 


> Further tax reduction next year now appears to be out 
of the question regardless of the election outcome. Both parties 
are firmly committed to a foreign policy requiring aid to Europe 
and heavy military outlays. . 


Some Republican leaders concede that taxes may even 
have to be raised next year to keep the budget in balance. They 
point out that even the first Republican budget, if they win the 
election, will be prepared by the outgoing Democratic Ad- 
ministration. 

Expansion of social-security coverage and benefits, at in- 
creased cost to employers, also is in prospect. Dewey is as much 
for it as the Democrats. 
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What does the South like to read? 


Wautcu editorial and advertising 
techniques attract the greatest num- 
ber of readers among families of the 
rural South? 

Every sales-minded executive 
wants the answer, as a basic guide to 
sales and advertising strategy in this 
vitally important 14-state market. 

To find the answer, a survey of 
readership of one editic: cf The Pro- 
gressive Farmer was recently made by 
The Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, sponsored by the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies and 
Association of National Advertisers. 
> The average page of the 128-page 
issue of The Progressive Farmer was 
read by 47% of men readers and 47% 
of women readers. 
> The five editorial pages best-read 


by men attracted an average of 81% 
of men readers, and the five best-read 
by women attracted an average of 
80% of women readers. 

> The five advertising pages best- 
read by men attracted an average 
of 81% ofmen readers, and the five 
best-read by women attracted an 
average of 74% of women readers. 

> The page with the greatest attrac- 
tion for young folks was read by 
84% of male readers and 81% of 
female readers. 

To see the 128 pages—with reader- 
ship scores for every editorial item 
and every display advertisement— 
ask any office of The Progressive 
Farmer for Study No. 6 of The Con- 
tinuing Study of Farm Publications. 
It comes to you without charge! 


Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 





No waste motion! No waste time! No rehandling of 
figures from start to finish This Burroughs Calcu- 
lator is the on/y calculator that shows results of indi- 
vidual extensions and then remembers them to give 
automatic grand totals or net results. Find out how 
the Burroughs Calculator with exclusive “memory” 
dials saves 15% to 40% in calculating time for 
thousands of concerns. Find out how it can speed 
and simplify your invoicing, payroll and other 
calculating work. Call Burroughs. Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Back to Truman, by Default 


The papier-maché donkey which the 
Democrats hitched over the 
Stratford Hotel marquee in Philadelphia 
could not have been friskier. It waggled 
its head, wiggled its ears, snorted smoke, 
flashed its electric eyes, and swished its 
tail. It was hailed as fireproof, rainproof, 
punctureproof, and Republicanproof. 

Unlike the rubber Republican elephant 
on the same marquee three weeks earlier, 
the Democratic symbol was guaranteed 
not to sink to its knees. Its ego, supposed- 
ly, would not need to be inflated in- 
gloriously with a vacuum cleaner. It 
looked cocky and confident. 

But the donkey’s friskiness belied the 
Democratic National Convention’s mood. 
As the 1,592 delegates assembled this 
Monday, July 12, they acted as if they 
were attending a funeral. For with the 
suicide of the draft-Eisenhower drive and 
the lingering death of the stop-Truman 
hopes, they were now prepared to accept 
the man whom Northern New Dealers, 
Southern white supremacists, and big-city 
machine bosses had united in repudiating. 
Barring a political earthquake, they were 
ready to give their Presidential nomination 
to Harry S. Truman by default. 


From Tempest to Calm 


The great stop-Truman spectacle had 
been billed as a Roman circus. With Con- 
vention Hall in Philadelphia as its coli- 
seum, it had been advertised as featuring 
carnage in the Democratic Party. Its pro- 
moters had counted on getting a majority 
to turn thumbs down on the President of 
the United States. 

Now all that was called off. No real chal- 
lengers were willing to enter the arena 
against Harry S. Truman. With Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and William O. Douglas both 
out, it could hardly be anything but 
thumbs up for the President. 

But even though the stop-Truman spec- 
tacle was laying an egg, its failure was no 
vote of confidence in the President. In- 
deed, its promoters, in seeking to ditch 
Mr. Truman on the ground that he 
couldn’t win in November, had greatly 
damaged whatever chance he had of re- 
election. In striving to avoid defeat, they 
had only made defeat more likely. 

Pepper’s Plan: How hard up the stop- 
Trumanites were for somebody with whom 
to stop the President was shown last week 


Bellevue- 


when some of their top leaders refused 
to take Eisenhower’s ‘“could-not-accept- 
nomination - for - any - public - office state- 
ment as meaning what it said. 

To be sure, some stop-Trumanites ac- 
cepted the Columbia University  presi- 
dent’s July 5 renunciation (NEWSWEEK, 
July 12) . Among Southern rebels, Sen. John 
Sparkman of Alabama said it spelled de- 
feat for the “dump-Truman drive.” Among 
Northerners, Cyril Bevan, Democratic na- 
tional committeeman from Michigan who 





International 


Donkey: Its cockiness was spurious 


had joined James Roosevelt in calling 
a rebel caucus for Philadelphia on July 
10, wired F.D.R.’s eldest son that any 
further Ike boom was “useless and damag- 
ing to the party.” Among New Dealers, 
Chairman Leon Henderson of the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, insisting that 
the President had been “repudiated” by 
his own party, switched the ADA play 
from Eisenhower to Douglas. 

But other rebels sought loopholes in the 
general's statement. Jimmy Roosevelt, the 
California state chairman, insisted that 
Ike “will not serve as a partisan President 
but will answer a call to national duty.” 
He reissued his call for a stop-Truman 
caucus. Jake Arvey, the Chicago Demo- 
cratic boss, reiterated: “Eisenhower ought 
to let us nominate him. The people want 
him. It’s a people’s draft, not a partisan 
draft.” Frank Hague, Jersey City boss, 
urged President Truman himself to per- 
suade Eisenhower to run in order to save 
the Democratic Party from “disastrous 
defeat.” And Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Texas, and other South- 
ern higher-ups kept whistling in the dark 
for Eisenhower. 

It was Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida 
who came up with specific strategy de- 
signed to transmute Ejisenhower’s “No” 
into “Yes.” He proposed that the Demo- 
cratic convention draft the general as a 
“national” rather than “party” candidate, 
free him of “partisan” obligations, and in- 
vite him to write his own platform and 
pick his own Vice Presidential running 
mate. Under Pepper’s fantastic proposal, 
the Democratic Party would confine itself 
to Congressional and state contests. 

Ike’s No: Proudly Pepper telegraphed 
his brain-child to both Jimmy Roosevelt 
and Eisenhower himself. To the general he 
added: “I neither expect nor desire either 
an acknowledgment or reply.’’ Nonetheless 
he got one—one that utterly deflated the 
Eisenhower balloon. 

Telegraphing Pepper, General Eisen- 
hower on Friday, July 9, said “No” even 
more unequivocally than in his July 5 
manifesto: “No matter under what terms, 
conditions, or premises a proposal might 
be couched, I would refuse to accept the 
nomination . . . I [ask] you to accept my 
refusal as ‘final and complete, which it 
most emphatically is.” 

Once Ike had paraphrased Gen. William 
Tecumseh Sherman’s “I-will-not-accept-if- 
nominated” statement of 1884, even 
Jimmy Roosevelt and Pepper believed that 
“No” meant “No.” The strange coalition 
of New Dealers, party bosses, and South- 
ern conservatives, who had sought to nomi- 
nate a nonpolitical general without alle- 
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Talburt—N. Y. World-Telegram 


“Battle of the Century” 


giance to either the Democratic or the Re- 
publican Party, who had been able to agree 
on a stop-Truman candidate simply be- 
cause they did not know how he felt on 
vital issues, who simply wanted a winner, 
was thus Shermanized. 

Douglas’s No: Even while the stop- 
Truman rebels were whistline their dra't- 
Ike tune to the last note, the New Deal 
element, led by Leon Henderson’s ADA, 
was trying to unite them on Justice Doug- 
las instead. 

From Detroit, Walter P. Reuther, presi- 
dent of the CIO United Auto Workers, 
called for Douglas as the man who can 
“unite the Democrats.” The refusal of CIO 
President Philip Murray, AFL President 
William Green, and AFL Teamsters’ Presi- 
dent Daniel L. Tobin to address the Demo- 
cratic convention and CIO-PAC Director 
Jack Kroll’s plan to attend Jimmy Roose- 
velt’s stop-Truman caucus also were un- 
mistakable hints that organized In»bor 
would hardly go all-out for the Presi ent. 
However, Murray’s refusal even to attend 
the convention as a Pennsylvania delesate 
disappointed those ADA chiefs who had ex- 
pected him to fight against the Truman 
nomination. 

But since the ADA claimed to control 
only 110-odd of the 1,234 votes at Phila- 
delphia, it obviously would have to attract 
allies from other anti-Truman blocs. The 
New Dealers could hardly expect to cet 
them from the conservative South, despite 
their circumspect conversations with Con- 
vention Chairman Sam Rayburn of Texas 
for Douglas’s New Dealish views on civil 
rights were known to be stronger than 
President Truman’s. 

What the Douglas boosters hoped was 
that they could get the Northern party 
lenders to go along with him. The key 
man to plump for Douglas would be 
Mayor William O’Dwyer of New York, 
whose private first choice for President 
had long been the Supreme Court Justice. 
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In fact, it was with O’Dwyer’s personal 
approval that an amateurish New York 
group, not directly affiliated with ADA 
because it was never sold on Eisenhower, 
opened headquarters for Douglas at the 
John Bartram Hotel. Its leaders were 
Maurice Davidson, a former La Guardia 
fusionist; Joseph M. Baird, an ex-aid to 
Douglas as chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission; columnist Max 
Lerner of The New York Star, formerly 
PM; publisher T. O. Thackery of The 
New York Post, and publisher Michael 
Straight of The New Republic. 

The Douglas boosters also carefully 
planned anti-Truman gallery outbursts of 
the sort that tried to swing the 1944 Demo- 
cratic Vice Presidential nomination from 
Mr. Truman to Henry A. Wallace. The 
nucleus was to be several hundred Phila- 
delphia college students associated with 
the ADA’s Students for Democratic Ac- 
tion and Davidson’s Students for Douglas. 
When Sergeant-at-Arms Leslie L. Biffle, 
an old Truman crony, got wind of the 
scheme, he announced that 80 policemen 
and 50 private detectives ‘would be on 
hand to frustrate any such tactics. 

Just when the Douglas balloon was still 
barely lifting itself off Broad Street, it 
was punctured by none other than Mayor 
O’Dwyer, who didn’t forewarn the David- 
son group. After seeing Jake Arvey in 
New York and talking on the telephone 
four times with J. Howard McGrath, the 
Democratic national chairman, O’Dwyer 
jointly with Arvey announced last Friday: 
“We are now convinced that General 
Eisenhower is unavailable . . . It is in the 
best interest of our country and _ party 
that our democracy unite for President 
Truman.” Their statement, not even men- 
tioning Douglas, destroyed the ADA’s 
last hope of forgmg a pro-Douglas coali- 
tion with big-city leaders. 


























Mauldin—New York Star 
“Exclusive shot of the President be- 
ing carried on the shoulders of an 
enthusiastic supporter” 
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Hutton—Philadelphia Inquirer 
“The Stop-Truman Headquarters” 





All that remained to end the Douglas 
boom was the jurist’s own statement from 
Oregon, where he had been trout fishing 
in the Wallowa Mountains. Whereas he 
had done nothing publicly to boost his 
Presidential chances, last Saturday he 
said: “I never was a-runnin’; I ain’t a- 
runnin’ and IT ain’t goin’ tuh.” 

The Road Back: The Eisenhower 
and Douglas “Noes” sent glimmering the 
only real hopes of the stop-Trumanites. 
If they once had looked as if they were 
deserting the sinking ship, they were now 
scrambling all over each other in their 
rush to climb aboard the no less leaky 
vessel. 

When Jimmy Roosevelt reached Phila- 
delphia with his California delegation last 
Saturday, his position as California na- 
tional committeeman-designate was al- 
ready threatened by a pro-Truman revolt. 
In fact, in Chicago he had been afraid to 
leave the delegation long enough to con- 
fer with Arvey, lest it swing back to the 
President in his absence. Now he quickly 
canceled his: call for the stop-Truman 
caucus and announced he would vote for 
Mr. Truman. 

At the Democratic National Commit- 
tee’s meeting that same day, Sen. Olin D. 
Johnston of South Carolina failed to come 
up with his repeatedly promised resolution 
to request Mr. Truman to withdraw his 
candidacy. Challenged by Chairman Mc- 
Grath, Johnston said merely: “I have no 
resolution to offer at this time.” 

With the stop-Trumanites stopped, 
Philadelphia last week end was as sedate 
as if it were playing host to an annual 
Quaker meeting. Outdoors, the only sky- 
writing advertised Pepsi-Cola, and_ the 
only commotion on Broad Street was 
caused by a loudspeaker-equipped jeep 
which was manned by Marty Snyder, 
Ike’s old mess sergeant, and Joseph 
Nachman, Ike-boosting blouse manufac- 
turer. Indoors, not only the Bellevue- 
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Stratford’s lobby but even its elevators 
were uncrowded, and hotel reservations 
were canceled by the dozen. 


So uncharged with politics was Phila- 


delphia’s sultry, 89-degree air that two 


gagsters had a field day. Lew Tendler, one- 
time lightweight boxer and now a Broad 
Street restaurateur, had his hostesses pass 


out red-white-and-blue Tendler-for-Presi- 


dent buttons. Bascom Timmons, veteran 
Washington newsman, who had received 
single prank votes for Vice President in 
1940 and 1944, wired all delegates—collect 
—that he would refuse to let the Vice Pres- 
idential nomination be forced on him. 
Senator Pepper’s eleventh-hour declaration 
of his Presidential candidacy attracted 
little more serious attention. 

As National Chairman McGrath con- 
fidently predicted President, Truman’s 
easy renomination on the first ballot, the 
only big questions remaining concerned 
the platform and the Vice Presidency. 
That the Southern rebels had abandoned 
hope of blocking Mr. Truman’s renomina- 
tion was shown when a nine-state Dixie 
caucus Suriday afternoon concentrated on 
the platform and threatened a floor fight 
unless it stated that the Truman civil- 
rights proposals should be left up to the 
individual states. It was only after the 
caucus adjourned that a Southern steering 
committee proposed that the name of Gov. 
Ben T. Laney of Arkansas be put before 
the convention in opposition to the Presi- 
dent. 

As for the Vice Presidency, Clark Clif- 
ford, the President’s personal counsel, 
turned up in Philadelphia to pass out the 
word that Mr. Truman Saturday night 
had telephoned none other than Justice 
Douglas to ask him to be his running mate. 
Big-city machine leaders like Frank Hague, 
Jake Arvey, and former National Chair- 
men Edward J. Flynn and Robert E. Han- 


negan, and New Dealers like Henderson 


Douglas: He “ain’t a-runnin’ ” 
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Barkley, Rayburn: Now is the time... 


of the ADA plumped for Douglas against 
general Southern opposition. 

However, John M. Redding, publicity 
director of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, announced just before the conven- 
tion opened that Douglas “will not be a 
candidate for the Vice Presidency.” Doug- 
las followed with a formal statement: “I 
say definitely and finally that I am not 
available for any public office.” Thereupon 
the Democratic stable was searched for 
substitute running mates, including Senate 
Minority Leader Alben W. Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney of 
Wyoming, and a host of darker horses. 

Keynote: As the convention opened 
this Monday, keynoter Barkley tried to 
get his fellow Democrats to start fighting 
the Republicans instead of themselves. 
Without even mentioning Harry S. Tru- 
man by name in his text, he instead fore- 
shadowed the Democratic campaign tac- 
tics by assailing, not Thomas E. Dewey, 
but the record of the GOP 80th Congress. 

Barkley’s words were acid. He accused 
Congress of “attempted sabotage” of New 
Dealish programs, of subservience to “spe- 
cial interests,” of “milk-and-water” meas- 
ures of inflation, of “obstinate obstruc- 
tion” by House leaders who sought to 
“whittle away the European Recovery 
Program until it should become a mere 
shadow of its original self,’ and of being 
a “wrecking crew.” Now, if the rest of the 
Democratic Party would join in, the Presi- 
dential campaign at least would not go by 
default. ; 


As Philadelphia Goes? 


How the voters of Philadelphia, the host 
city for the Republican, Democratic, and 
Wallace-ite conventions this year, felt about 
politics last week was shown by a Philadel- 
phia Bulletin poll taken just before the 
Democratic gathering: Thomas E. Dewey, 
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46 per cent; Harry S. Truman, 19; Henry 
A. Wallace, 6; undecided, 29. In 1944 the 
city although traditionally Republican, 
voted 59 per cent for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt against 41 per cent for Dewey. 

































REPUBLICANS: 


Dewey and the Teachers 


For right or wrong, New York teachers 
perennially have been trigger-quick to 
press mayors and governors with griev- 
ances and demands. Their lobby at Al- 
bany, if not always effective, has been 
more than energetic. Last week, as the 
3,500 National Education Association dele- 
gates met in Cleveland for their annual 
convention (see page 78) the New York 
100-delegate bloc was on hand to turn a 
quiet discussion of school problems into a 
political free-for-all. Rising to read ex- 
cerpts from a June 21 column by Drew 
Pearson which charged that Thomas E. 
Dewey had asked the Governors’ Confer- 
ence at Portsmouth, N.H., to smash the 
teachers’ lobby, James A. Cullen of Mount 
Vernon, N.Y., one of the new NEA di- 
rectors, shattered the academic calm. 

Dewey’s supposed words: “Teacher 
propaganda is the biggest lie since Adolf 
Hitler.” 

Cullen’s fourth-degree quotation—Cul- 
len quoted Pearson who quoted an un- 
named source who quoted Dewey—ex- 
ploded like a giant firecracker in a tin can. 
In the uproar which followed. Mrs. Cath- 
erine Barrett of Syracuse, president of the 
New York Teachers Welfare League, lashed 
out at Dewey for paring down the state’s 
school aid from $165,000,000 last year to 
$147,000,000 this year, asserting: “I chal- 
lenge any claim that progressive education 
demands have been adequately . . . met 
by the Dewey administration.” 

Forewarned and ready to meet the chal- 
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Eisenhower: He “would refuse” 
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lenge, Dr. Martin Wilson, a New York 
City school principal and chairman in 
1946 of the Teachers for Dewey Commit- 
tee, leaped to the defense. For Cullen and 
Mrs. Barrett he had a quick answer: a 
statement from the governor’s press secre- 
tary, James C. Hagerty, denying the Pear- 
son story, and a counterclaim that under 
Dewey education outlays had increased 
$80,000,000 since 1942. 

The Ultimatum: At any other time 
the exchange would have scarcely rippled 
out of the convention hall. But in a Presi- 
dential year—and one in which the Demo- 
crats would plug away at the GOP Con- 
gress’s failure to act on education legisla- 
tion—it could well develop into a nasty 
squali. The delegates were aware of this. 
As Hagerty’s denial was rejected by the 
convention amid cries of “polities,” Jo- 
hanna Lindlof, a New York delegate and 
an enrolled Republican, asked for an 
“honest and forthright” statement from 





the man “who intends or wishes to be the 
President.” The result: an ultimatum de- 
manding that the governor answer within 
24 hours. 

But Dewey had no intention of dignify- 
ing the charge by a reply. All NEA Presi- 
dent Glenn E. Snow got was another state- 
ment from Hagerty branding the Pearson 
charges as “completely false” and sug- 
gesting that Gov. Horace A. Hildreth of 
Maine, present at Portsmouth,. be con- 
tacted. Unasked, Hildreth corroborated 
Hagerty’s denial. 

Unsatisfied by Dewey’s silence and 
armed with a reiteration by Pearson of his 
original story, the New York delegation 
pressed the attack. However, the conven- 
tion merely referred the controversy to 
the nine-man NEA executive committee 
in order not to “impair the relations of 
the NEA staff in its dealings with legisla- 
tive officials.” In a secret caucus there- 
after, the deflated New Yorkers passed a 


resolution commending the other Ports- 
mouth governors for not going along with 
Dewey. 

Before the anti-Dewey rumpus quieted 
down, Harry S. Truman harvested a little 
hay. In response to the convention’s in- 
quiry, he pledged his continued support for 
Federal aid to schools and expressed the 
hope that the government would soon take 
its “proper role in this crucial field.” 


OKLAHOMA: 


Bad Man’s Brother 


All that Patrick Henry, Oliver Crom- 
well, Huey Long, Robert Burns, Sam Hous- 
ton, Brigham Young, Daniel Boone, and 
Joe E. Brown ever had in common was 
that they were obscure Oklahomans who 
ran for public office at one time or another. 
The state tradition that famous namesakes 
put their names on the ballot there got its 





Who’s Who in the ECA: Hoffman Had a Free Rein to Pick:... 


By last week the consensus in Washing- 
ton was that Paul G. Hoffman had lured 
and cajoled more top-notch talent into his 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
than had been attracted to any other post- 
war government agency. Indeed, John 
Lord O’Brian, esteemed Washington law- 
yer and former general counsel for the 
War Production Board, hailed ECA as the 
highest-quality staff assembled in Wash- 
ington in his 3l-year experience. 

In the three months since he became 
generalissimo of the European Recovery 
Program on April 9, Hoffman had used 
simple tactics in selecting his key lieu- 
tenants: to settle for nothing but the best. 
With a staff of at least 1,000 needed, he 
picked some underlings from 42,000 job 
applicants. But for most policymaking 
positions he personally sold successful 
business executives on giving up their 
cushy jobs in favor of a Washington desk 
or an overseas mission. 
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In picking his people Hoffman had a 
free hand. Although the White House sug- 
gested some names, he was subjected to no 
pressure. When congressmen. began pro- 
moting their favorites, he frankly ex- 
plained that he was going to choose “the 
most competent and most available” ex- 
perts he could find. How successful he was, 
only a Who’s Who of his headquarters 
would show. 

At Home: Headlining Hoffman’s staff 
in Washington were: 
> Howarp Bruce, 68, deputy administra- 
tor. Although Hoffman is a Republican, 
his No, 2 man is a Democrat. A Baltimore 
banker and chairman of dry-dock and 
pump companies, Bruce assisted Gen. Bre- 
hon B. Somervell in wartime in matériel 
procurement. In ECA he has complete 
authority over all administrative problems. 
> Ricuarp M. Bissett Jr., 38, assistant 
deputy administrator. An economics pro- 
fessor at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


For ECA, the top man picked only top talent: H. Bruce, Hoffman, Taylor, Henderson, Fitz 


nology since 1942, he served as executive 
secretary for the Harriman Committee on 
Foreign Aid which last year did the spade- 
work on the Marshall plan. In ECA he 
shoulders the planning and programming. 
> D. A. FirzGerap, 45, in charge of all 
food matters. He used to be secretary 
general of the International Emergency 
Food Council. Hoffman grabbed him from 
the Agricultural Department. 

>A. I. (Avex) Henperson, 56, general 
counsel. A former WPB executive and 
partner in the Wall Street law firm of 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore, he is ECA’s 
lieutenant in charge of establishing rules 
and procedures and working out bilateral 
pacts with ERP countries. 

© Wayne CHATFIELD Taytor, 54, adviser 
on financial and monetary policy. For- 
merly associated with the Committee for 
Economic Development under Hoffman’s 
chairmanship, he also used to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, Under Secre- 
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biggest impetus in 1932 when an unknown 
schoolteacher was elected to Congress sim- 
ply because his name was Will Rogers. 
Last week another big name appeared 
on the Democratic primary ballot in Se- 
quoyah County. It was Floyd—E. W. 
Floyd, 40, slender, and blond. A quiet, un- 
assuming grocery clerk in the county seat 
of Sallisaw, he was a home-loving, law- 
abiding citizen. On his $30 a week he sup- 
ported his aged mother and his three chil- 
dren while his wife was in a tuberculosis 
sanitarium. But what made his name fa- 
mous was that he was the kid brother of 
(Pretty Boy) Floyd, gunman, 
bank robber, escaped jail bird, and one- 
time Public Enemy No. 1,\who was shot 
to death by Federal agents in 1934. , 
Whatever shivers the name Floyd might 
still send up the spines of Southwestern 
bank tellers, Pretty Boy’s brother boasted: 
“People in Sequoyah County know I’m a 
good citizen.” How right was his boast was 


shown when the name Floyd led all the 
rest in the primary. If he could go on to 
defeat the incumbent, Henry Jones, in the 
Democratic runoff, Floyd would be Se- 
quoyah County’s next sheriff. 


TENNESSEE: 


The Boss and the Editor 


The bone of contention was Rep. Estes 
Kefauver, candidate for Tennessee’s Demo- 
cratic Senatorial nomination. Ed _ H. 
Crump, headstrong boss of Shelby County, 
insisted that Kefauver’s Congressional 
voting record followed the Communist 
line. Edward J. Meeman, editor of the 
Scripps-Howard Memphis Press-Scimitar 
and Crump’s political enemy since 1931, 
not only denied this but went on backing 
Kefauver vigorously. 

Last week Crump rang a new change on 
the old mock promise: “If I’m wrong, I'll 
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eat my hat.” His challenge to Meeman, 
voiced by his hand-picked mayor, James 
J. Pleasants, on a radio hookup: Let an 
impartial board hear the charges against 
Kefauver. If false, the white-topped “Red 
Snapper” would pick up his hat and “leave 
Memphis never to return.” If Meeman 
could not disprove them, the same con- 
dition would apply to him. 

Bucking the Crump machine which with 
few exceptions always had called its elec- 
toral shots unerringly, Kefauver could not 
sit idly by while others fought over him. 
Labeling the proposal “Joe Stalin’s way” 
and noting that neither the politician nor 
the editor were running for office, he of- 
fered a substitute: A hearing before an 
impartial committee at which he and John 
Mitchell, Crump’s candidate, would ap- 
pear. “If such a fair committee finds that 
I am a Red,” he said, “I will retire from 
the race for the Senate.” . 

But with Crump doubling his dare and 





... the Men Who Now Have European Recovery in Their Hands 





















































tary of Commerce, and President of the 
Export-Import Bank. 
- Abroad: For his overseas lieutenants. 


Hoffman corralled an equally shining 
roster of executive talent: 
PW. Averett Harrman, 56, former 


Lend-Lease Expediter, Ambassador to 
Britain and Russia, and Secretary of Com- 
merce, as ECA’s roving ambassador 
abroad, with headquarters in Paris. Be- 
cause ECA’s dealings with Western Ger- 
many involve not a foreign government 
but an American general, Lucius D. Clay, 
Harriman also was given personal charge 
of liaison with him. 

PWituiam C. Foster, 51, Harriman’s 
deputy in Paris. On leave as president of 
the Pressed & Molded Steel Products Co., 
Foster previously served as Harriman’s 
Under Secretary of Commerce and with 
both Hoffman and Harriman in CED. 

> Tuomas K. Finuerter, 54, British mis- 
sion head. A New York lawyer and fre- 
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quently a State Department adviser, he 
was chairman of President Truman’s Air 
Policy Commission, whose findings fore- 
shadowed Congressional approval of the 
70-group Air Force. 

> Davip K. E. Bruce, 50, French mission 
head. A former Army colonel in charge of 
wartime OSS activities in Europe and first 
cousin of Howard Bruce, he was drafted 
by Hoffman and Harriman from his post 
as Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

> James D. Ze.tiersacn, 56, Italian mis- 
sion head. A paper and paper-products 
manufacturer, he is also a CED trustee 
and a vice chairman of the International 
Labor Organization. 

> Rocer D. Lapuam, 64, Chinese mission 
head. Ex-president of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co., he served on 
Herbert Hoover’s American Relief Com- 
mission in 1919, with the War Labor 
Board in wartime, and as mayor of San 
Francisco from 1944 until this year. 





Next Mission: Only when his blue-rib- 
bon staff was finally organized could Hoff- 
man start settling various tricky problems, 
such as currency reform, utilization of 
European resources, grants vs. loans, East- 
West trade, and coordination with the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation in Paris. His ECA now could 
work out a long-range program instead of 
improvising from day to day to get over 
one rough spot after another. Hoffman 
himself got ready to fly the Atlantic next 
week for his first visit to ECA headquar- 
ters in Paris. 

The time was none too soon. Three 
months were already gone. In six months 
more, Hoffman must be ready to go before 
Congress again to ask for more funds. As 
Hoffman and his ECA aides knew, they 
would have to show a “show-me” Con- 
gress how nearly his organization had 
reached its goals of increasing European 
production—or else. 


Harris & Ewing, International, Acme, Black Star 


From home jobs to overseas missions: D. Bruce, Finletter, Harriman, Foster, Zellerbach, and Lapham 
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Meeman not taking it, there was little like- 
lihood that Kefauver’s offer would be ac- 
cepted. The issue, as all concerned knew, 
was not really Kefauver’s voting record— 
and only in part Kefauver himself. 
Crump’s target was Meeman, whose news- 
paper remained one of the few forces in 
Memphis which persistently sniped at the 
South’s most powerful boss. Until Mee- 
man was beaten down or Crump’s power 
broken, their feud would continue in dead 
seriousness, no matter how childish its 
manifestations. 


GEORGIA: 


Divisible Invisible Empire 


There were two sides to the old Ku Klux 
Klan coin. On the face glowered the fea- 
tures of hate and violence; on the tail was 
a big dollar sign. In the ’20s it was the 
tail: which came up oftenest for the Klan’s 
leadership. Klan headquarters in Atlanta 
did a whopping business in KKK figurines, 
in books on Klan ritual, in robes, hoods, 
and assorted accessories designed to re- 
lieve Klansmen of a $5 bill every few weeks. 
Cleaning up, the Klan’s founders put their 
earnings into real estate and into several 
ad-packed newspapers, multiplying the 
yield. 

Last week the KKK’s eye for a fast 
dollar split the Georgia Klan’s ranks 
wide open. Chapters in Manchester and 
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Green: The “Bolsheviks” quit 
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Columbus splintered off, forming a rival 
to the established Association of Georgia 
Klans. Led by Alton Pate, a 23-year-old 
veteran and ambitious former secretary of 
the Columbus Klan, the bolting Klansmen 
organized themselves into the Original 
Southern Klans. 

Klan Against Klan: Only on one 
ritualistic point did the new Original dif- 
fer from the old original. It banned the 
use of masks except for ceremonies on its 
own property. But ideologically it varied 
not one iota from the old-time principles: 
white supremacy and the prevention of po- 
litical dominance by any “inferior mi- 
nority group.” 

The tipoff to the split could be found 
in the new outfit’s incorporation papers. 
Issued by Superior Court Judge T. Hicks 
Fort of Columbus, they permitted the 
“Original Southern Klans, Inc., the In- 
visible Empire,” to operate for the finan- 
cial gain of its promoters and authorized 
dealings in real estate and the manufacture 
of Klan garments. 

The promoters of the new organization 
were also empowered to run a printing 
plant, newspapers, magazines, radio sta- 
tions, television outlets, and a movie 
house. Among Pate’s first acts as the 
Original’s Wizard was to announce that he 
would soon begin selling stock in the ven- 
ture: preferred at $10 a share and common 
(with voting privileges) at $100. 

As the Original moved in on whatever 
pickings Georgia’s white-robed night riders 
might offer, old-line Klansmen acted vastly 
unperturbed. They felt certain that no in- 
ternecine warfare would develop. Cozy in 
the knowledge that new members were 
joining his association at a “satisfactory 
rate,’ Dr. Samuel Green, Atlanta obste- 
trician and Grand Dragon, calmly insisted 
that the bolters were few in number. He 
charged that they were merely a front for 
the frenetic “radio parson” Jack Johnson 
and that Pate—‘he had a cigar stuck in 
his mouth every time I saw him’—wo 
“cut little ice.” 

But behind this easy dismissal of the 
rift, Green fumed: “They’re Bolshevik 
Klans which pulled out because they 
couldn’t run things themselves.” 


AMERICANA: 


Manna From the Air 


How to get rich quick in the radio age: 
P On the CBS Hit the Jackpot program 
last week, Mrs. Margaret Hohl Shelley, a 
Valley Stream (L.I.) salesman’s wife, 
missed one question by saying South 
Africa goes farther south than South 
America. She missed again by saying 
Venus rather than Mercury was the closest 
planet to the sun. Both times she was 
allowed to continue because her “chal- 
lenger” did not dispute her replies. To 
solve the Jackpot “secret sentence,” she 
didn’t have to listen to the easy clues: She 


International 


Mrs. Shelley: Somehow, the winner 


had read the correct answer, “23 skidoo,” 
in Walter Winchell’s column. 

Her reward: A two-week trip for two to 
Bermuda, auto, trailer, motorcycle, sail- 
boat, radio and television set, $1,000 ring, 
$1,000 watch, piano, outdoor playground 
with wading pool, complete furnishings for 
living room and kitchen, silver fox coat, 
etc. Total value: $17,000. 
> On the Mutual A. L. Alexander Media- 
tion Board program shortly before last 
Christmas, John A. Walker, 50, and his 
wife Edna posed a pitiful dilemma: Should 
they tell their three children of the one 
black mark in their father’s life—how he 
once issued a $150 rubber check to meet 
gambling debts? The mediation panel’s 
advice: no. The radio audience, touched 
by Walker’s statement that he was down 
to his last 30 cents, showered him with 
$13,500 in gifts. 

The sequel, as told last week by 
Nathaniel L. Goldstein, New York at- 
torney general: (1) Walker spent all but 
$2,631 to buy a new auto, finance a vaca- 
tion in Florida, and pay off a mortgage on 
his hitherto unmentioned farm in Con- 
necticut; (2) he was indicted on a charge 
of forging a $331 check on Christmas Eve 
in connection with a stock-sale scheme, 
and (3) his police record showed 21 ar- 
rests between 1917 and 1947, including 
prison terms for embezzlement, grand 
larceny, and a parole violation. With no 
way existing to return the money to its 
donors, all Goldstein could do was ask that 
a special trustee safeguard the balance for 
John Jr., aged 10. 


LABOR: 


Assaying the Reds 


Do Communists and fellow travelers 
make good trade-union officials? Twice 
the members of the CIO United Auto 
Workers’ stormy Local 248 at Allis-Ch:l- 
mers, outside Milwaukee, had come io 
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grips with that question. The first time, 
in 1941 during the Hitler-Stalin pact, the 
local’s bright-red president, Harold R. 
Christoffel, had called seventeen work 
stoppages and rammed through a 76-day 
unauthorized strike to block the flow of 
supplies to Britain. The second time, in 
1946-47, a disastrous 328-day strike, pro- 
longed by party-line intransigency, not 
only bankrupted the local but cost the 
parent union over $267,000. Seven at- 
tempts by members to ditch their Red- 
dominated leaders were blocked by goon 
squads and stuffed ballot boxes. 

Last December, a month after UAW 
President Walter P. Reuther’s smashing 
victory over his left-wing opponents, the 
parent-union stepped in. It removed Local 
248’s pro-Communist officers, put in a 
stopgap staff, and ordered an unrigged elec- 
tion. But before the balloting had even 
begun last week, the twice-asked question 
got a third answer, once again in the nega- 
tive. In a petition filed by a Local 248 
member, Edward Kastner, and made pub- 
lie by the UAW’s international repre- 
sentative, Tony Audia, thirteen of the 
leaders ousted by Reuther were accused 
of “mishandling local union funds.” The 
bill of particulars: 
> That during the eight months preceding 
their ouster, the ruling left wingers had 
spent $83,873 ($80,500 supplied by the 
parent union) , chiefly for salaries to them- 
selves and for “expenses”—although Local 
248’s membership declined from 7,000 to 
187. 
> That no record existed of $1,586.71 in 
four checks which had been endorsed by 
the then financial secretary, Alfred Ladwig. 
> That loans had been made without mem- 
bership authorization—many of them to 
officials for car repairs. 
> That over $11,400 in checks made out to 
“cash” and still untraced had been issued 
by Ladwig. , 

Held te Account: Specifically cited in 
this informal indictment were Christoffel, 
now appealing a perjury conviction for 
denying to the House Labor Committee 
that he was a Communist, ex-President 
Robert Buse, and the whole line-up of 
former officers of Locat 248. To these 
charges were added the contention that 
these officers had “willfully and recklessly 
indulged in politics.” 

This Monday, as the anti-Communist 
officers took over, swept into office by 
swamping majorities, the newly elected 
president, Joseph Glynn, and his associ- 
ates began a careful examination of the 
sweeping charges. They promised a prompt 
union trial as well as a civil action to 
recover the missing money. Whatever en- 
sued, the incoming administration was cer- 
tain that any remnants of left-wing 
strength in the local would have to wait a 
long time before they could even attempt 
a comeback. The membership now knew 
what kind of trade-union officials their pro- 
Communist officers had been. 
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Democratic Low Ebb 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HILADELPHIA—The psychology of 
this convention is unique in our 
time. Not in decades, if ever, has a 


major-party Presidential 


been given more reluctantly 
President Truman. 

Truman’s prospects of winning in 
Herbert 


November look as slim as 
Hoover’s in 1932. The Re- 
publican convention of that 
year was heavily laden with 
fatalistic gloom. But Hoover, 
even in his darkest hours, 
had staunch friends who be- 
lieved in him. The Republi- 
can Party, furthermore, can 
always look forward with 
confidence to an adequate 
campaign chest. 

The incongruous mixture 


known as the Democratic Party never 
achieved real harmony. A Democratic 
National Convention always 
some Democrats angry or sulky. In 
1920 most of them knew at San Fran- 
cisco that their cause was forlorn. Yet 
they had something to fight for. Cox, a 
fresh figure in the national arena, 
waged an energetic campaign and man- 


aged to carry elevén states. 


In 1924 the fierce factional struggle 
at Madison Square Garden ruined 
whatever prospects the Democrats had 
—which admittedly were not very 
great. Yet John W. Davis was able to 
wage an orthodox campaign and, like 


Cox, held eleven states. 


Al Smith, in 1928, reached a new 
Democratic low-water mark in elec- 
toral votes. Smith, however, was a popu- 
lar idol to millions of voters. In addition, 
he had wealthy friends and admirers, 
especially among the opponents of pro- 


hibition. 


ARRY TRUMAN is not a popular 
idol. Few leaders of his party have 
confidence in his ability to make cam- 
paign capital out of the real assets. in 
his record. He has few friends who are 
even well-to-do. Nearly all the sources 
on which the Democrats drew for cam- 
paign money under Roosevelt will be 
dry this year: the regular Democratic 
organizations in the big cities and the 
South, the labor unions, wealthy New 
Dealers, Hollywood, and miscellaneous 
individuals who want to become am- 
bassadors. The Democrats will be hard- 
pressed to find enough money even for 


nomination 


than to 





leaves 


the routine « :penses of a national head- 
quarters, not to mention the millions 
of dollars needed for radio time, posters, 
and other facilities. 

Yet Truman himeelf, up to the mo- 
ment of this writing remained jaunty 
and apparently confident. He has re- 
minded one doubter after another that 
in 1940 his chances of re- 
turning to the Senate from 
Missouri were generally re- 
garded as nil. Yet he won. 
He believes that he helped 
himself in his recent swing 
through the West. He re- 
calls his spectacular recovery, 
shown by the public-opinion 
polls between November 1946 
and November 1947. 

By Monday of this week 
the Democrats at Philadelphia were 
less gloomy than they had been a few 
days earlier. But this shift was not due 
to Truman’s unique optimism. It was, 
rather the natural reaetion of men who 
already had resigned themselves to the 
worst and were ready to accept the 
inevitable stoically if not with joy. 


HEN any team is as badly out- 
W matched as the Democratic Party 
is today, it must resort to unorthodox 
tactics. One such tactic found some 
support in Philadelphia early this week: 
the summoning of Congress into special 
session. It had been proposed, but re- 
jected by the White House, prior to 
the convention—unless a new interna- 
tional crisis requiring additional legisla- 
tion should arise. 

Such a crisis may arise. But, even if 
it does not, there is domestic “unfin- 
ished business” on which a call to Con- 
gress.might be based: housing, Federal 
aid to education, etc. Many of the 
Democratic candidates for the Senate 
and the House would dislike a special 
session as much as the Republicans 

would. Yet, it might help them more 
than any amount of personal campaign- 
ing in their districts. 

For Truman also a special session 
of Congress would invite additional 
risks. Yet it might enable him to re- 
cover the initiative and turn the spot- 
light on the schisms in the Republican 
Party. And, for a man in his position, 
the only chance of avoiding overwhelm- 
ing defeat next November lies in playing 
the long shots. me} 
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~Push-Button Marked ‘Obliteration’ 


Behind thick gray walls designed to re- 
pel Tartar invaders, amid onion-domed 
churches that are Byzantine cousins of the 
mosque, somewhere in the Kremlin last 
week sat fourteen uneasy men. A certain 
fusion of feature, a breadth of face, a 
roundness of skull gave them a look of 
earthiness, of stolidity, a look that re- 
flected Asia perhaps more tham it did 
Europe. These fourteen members of the 
Politburo of the Russian Communist 
Party were pondering failure—the failure 
of their semi-Asiatic empire to break past 
the line on which Western Europe has for 
centuries stopped invasions from the East. 

During the past three months, the forces 
of Eastern Communism have suffered re- 
buff atter rebuff: (1) the Red rout during 
the Italian elections; (2) the successful 
beginning of ERP; (3) the split with 
Tito’s Yugoslavia, and (4) the great air 
lift that has at least forced postponement 
of the deadline for ousting the Western 
Powers from Berlin. The Politburo had 
perverted Clausewitz’s doctrine to read: 
“Peace is the extension of war by other 
means.” But now the fourteen were losing 
the battle of the peace. Did they dare to 
return to Clausewitz’s original version, 
“War is the extension of policy [peace] by 
other means,” and act on it? Probably 
never again would the Western Powers be 
so weak in comparison with the forces at 
the disposal of the U.S.S.R. 

Yet, as human beings as well as Com- 
munists, these fourteen could feel the hand 
of history, resting on their shoulders and 
the past hunched on their backs. They 
could peer back into the shadows to: 
> July and August 1914. A hot, beautiful 
summer in Imperial Germany and Imperial 


In darkened Berlin 


Russia. In the heavy stone palaces of 
Berlin, Chancellor Von Bethmann-Hollweg 
and his Cabinet colleagues watched the 
Prussian Guards’ with their _ fierce 
spiked helmets snap to attention. They 
decided they could win a quick war. In 
the rustic magnificence of Nicholas II’s 
summer residence, Tsarskoe Selo, and in 
the colonnaded buildings of St. Petersburg, 
the Pan-Slav supporters of Foreign Minis- 
ter Sazoanoff watched the lances of the 
Cossacks flash in the late evening sun. 
They decided they could win a quick war. 
> July and August 1939. The heat bounced 
back from the wide expanse of the almost 
finished East-West Axis in Berlin and 
made the bronze doors of the new Reichs- 
chancellery glow with a dull fury. Dust 
swirled around the Kremlin gateways and 
spiraled across the narrow Moscow River. 
Deep within the Reichschancellery, deep 
within the Kremlin, Adolf Hitler and Jo- 
seph Stalin decided they could both win a 
quick war—without fighting each other. 

The price of 1914 was defeat unparal- 
leled. The price of 1939 was destruction 
unparalleled. Now again, in 1948, the de- 
cision lay between Berlin (as the outpost of 
the West) and the Russian capital. If 
the fourteen in the Kremlin looked forward 
as well as backward into the shadows, 
they might trace the pattern of 1948—not 
just defeat, not just destruction, but oblit- 
eration. 

Temptation: No one actually knows 
what the Kremlin decision will be. But— 
and this may be the greatest temptation to 
the fourteen to take drastic action—United 
States and British diplomats are shaping 
their policy toward Russia on the assump- 
tion that the Russians do not want war 


Keystone 


the night brings fear of the Russians and still another war 


with the great powers. They base this as- 
sumption on the fact that, unlike Hitler, 
the Russians cannot gamble on a short 
war at a time when the presence of. Ameri- 
can soldiers in Germany must at once in- 
volve the United States. 

Russian actions of the last year seem to 
confirm this theory. The Russians have re- 
treated whenever it was obvious that their 
behavior might conceivably bring them 
into conflict with the United States. They 
have refrained from recognizing General 
Markos’s “government” in Greece, and 
they relieved their pressure on Turkey as 
soon as it became apparent that the United 
States was determined to prevent the col- 
lapse of the two countries. In Berlin, too, 
the Russians are careful to stress that the 
blockade of the Western Powers is due 
solely to “technical difficulties,’ which 
gives them a chance to retreat overnight 
whenever the danger of an armed conflict 
should become real. 

In any case the proof of this theory may 
soon be unrolled in events themselves as 
(1) the risk of incidents leading to war in- 
creases in Berlin itself, (2) the Russians 
reply to the American-British-French note 
on Berlin, and (3) the Yugoslavs continue 
what is, in effect, armed defiance of 
Moscow. 


1—City of Dreadful Night 


The lights were going out all over Berlin 
last week. Street lighting was cut 75 per 
cent, and in the brief summer night the 
capital looked as it did during the first ter- 
rible summer after the war—an endless 
cavern of dark and menacing ruins. Ameri- 
can and British housewives in their luxuri- 
ous requisitioned villas in the suburbs and 
German families crowded into one base- 
ment room of a bombed-out building were 
alike reduced to a few hours of electricity a 
day. Allied entertaining all but ceased. A 








Mathers Lullaby: 
“Sleep, my little one. 
sleep, my Prelty on 
sleep” 
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Ambassador from Dixie 


ERE, in all its glory, is the 
Southland’s gracious con- 
tribution to man’s enjoyment on 
a mid-summer afternoon ...a 
Four Roses Mint Julep! 


However fine other Juleps 
may be, none possess quite the 
same magnificence nor the dis- 
tinctive flavor of those made 
with this matchless whiskey. 


Recipe for perfect Mint Julep: 


1. First, cover a few sprigs of fresh, 
tender young mint with some 


powdered sugar and a little water. 
2. Crush the mint (or simply stir it). 


3. Place the mixture in bottom of 
tall glass, and fill with shaved ice. 


4. Pour Four Roses until glass is full. 
5. Garnish with mint and let stand 
till frost forms thick. 

Now relax and enjoy yourself. 
Fine Blended Whiskey —90.5 
proof. 40% straight whiskies, 
60% grain neutral spirits. 


Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York. 
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WO beret we lunch today 


... Cleveland or Pittsburgh?” 


HERE’S nothing unusual about this 
question among top officials of the 
Lewis Knitting Company, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. There’s a 4-place Beechcraft 
Bonanza on their pay roll! 
“It is essential,” says President F. C. 
- Wilcox, “that we maintain frequent per- 
sonal touch with retailers. This once 


meant arduous weeks of traveling, most 





of which might better have been spent on 
plant management problems. 

“With our Bonanza, the ability to 
make long trips on short notice, return- 
ing the same day, is worth many dollars 
to us. This fast, comfortable plane is. at 
once, an instrument of selling, merchan- 
dising, advertising and entertaining.” 

Investigate company-owned air trans- 
portation for yourself... and learn about 
the Bonanza’s pennies-per-mile operating 
economy. A note on your company letter- 
head brings an informative 60-page 
brochure on “The Air Fleet of American 
Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Top speed, 184 mph; cruising speed, 172 mph; range, 750 miles 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZA 


MOOEL 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


































night-club ‘operator complained: “I have 
to use candles. At other times this might 
provide an intimate atmosphere, but how 
‘an you be intimate when there is no 
crowd?” 

The Russians’ blockade had forced the 
western sectors to reduce severely the con- 
sumption of power (mostly produced from 
coal). Transport planes brought in some 
fuel, and B-29s practiced dumping coal 
from their bomb bays. But compared with 
a minimum 1,780 tons daily needed for 
public utilities alone, the planes could 
carry little more than a drop in the scuttle. 

Dark Fear: Streetcars and subways— 
the U-bahn—stopped running at 6 p.m. 
The elevated—the S-bahn—had been 
halted entirely when the Russians, who 
use it between their Berlin offices and 
their general headquarters in Potsdam, 
offered to supply power from their own 
plants. In scores of other ways the city 
felt the squeeze. Factories large and small 
dismissed employes. Mass unemployment 
loomed, and the occupying powers ar- 
ranged for payments. An almost hopeless 
mix-up between Russian-sponsored  cur- 
rency (Ostmark) and the new Western 
currency (Deutschemark) added to the 
woes of Berliners. 

Through the German population ran a 
dark undercurrent of fear that perhaps 
the Allies would not keep up the great 
air lift that was at least continuing to 
supply them with sufficient food. Some 
German servants told their American em- 
ployers that they would shoot themselves 
and their entire families. if the city was 
turned over to the Russians. Nonetheless, 
every day in every way, Berliners could 
look into the skies and see and hear the 
evidence that they were not going to be 
abandoned by the West. In Hamburg a 
day’s rations were donated to Berlin, and 
over Western Germany spread a wave of 
sympathy. On July 11 more than 10,000 
Berliners in the American sector heard 
Ernst Reuter, the Socialist who was elected 
mayor but kept from office by the Rus- 
sians, pledge: “Berlin will be the German 
‘Stalingrad’ that will turn back the tide of 
Communist pressure.” The crowd wept 
and cheered. 

The Russians clamped down further 
on automobile traffic from Berlin to the 
west. They made the requirement—com- 
pletely unacceptable to the United States 
and Britain—that all vehicles be inspected 
by the Soviets. At the same time they 
complained of “violations” of air safety 
rules by Western planes and announced 
that Soviet planes would conduct maneu- 
vers along the air corridors. An unverified 
story was that the Soviets had further said 
they would send Blindfliige (flights by 
instrument only) across the air corridors. 
In that case it would be only a matter of 
time until a Soviet plane crashed into an 
American or British transport. Whether 
Berlin was worth a war might then be 
settled not by the generals in the capital, 
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not by diplomats in London, Moscow, and 
Washington, but by an enraged public in 
the United States and Britain. 
Significance-—— 

For the moment, however, the problem 
remained: How long Could and would the 
Western Powers maintain the ultra-expen- 
sive air lift? In the first nineteen days of 
Operation Vittles more than 13,000 tons 
had been flown in. Flights had averaged 
out to about 350 daily. Dehydrated pota- 
toes and other substitutes had cut mini- 
mum daily food requirements from 2,000 
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made the Russian blockade an issue be- 
tween the Western Powers and the US.S.R. 

The American note, prototype for the 
others, referred to “the extremely serious 
international situation” caused by the 
Russian blockade. It went on to cite ar- 
rangements made by President Truman 
and Churchill with Stalin by which the 
British and American Armies in 1945 
withdrew from their positions deep within 
what has now become the Soviet zone and 
in turn took over their present sectors in 
Russian-conquered Berlin. The — legal 
joker: Stalin did not explicitly accept 


= 
Sovfoto 


Vandenberg’s harsh words to Stalin were toned down 


to 1,000 tons. Another 1,000 to 1,200 daily 
are required for drugs and communication 
needs and for repairing vital installations. 
Thus the air lift must be stepped up still 
further to supply completely Berlin’s non- 
industrial essentials. 

London thought the air lift could not be 
maintained for long. The cost of flying a 
ton of coal from the British zone to Berlin 
amounts to 860. The British say their 
share of the cost of Operation Carter- 
Paterson, as they called it after their 
biggest express company, runs to $150,000 
a week. 

Furthermore, the British claim the air 
lift cannot continue to function after Oc- 
tober, when winter weather sets in. Even 
last week many flights were held up by 
rain and fog. But American authorities 
still insist that flights can be continued 
indefinitely and, if necessary, increased 
“as long as Americans are prepared to pay 
the cost.” 





2—Watered Protest 


It was now up to the Kremlin. 

While an incident, accidental or other- 
wise, in Berlin could still lead to war, the 
Americans, British, and French last week 
took the solution to the problem out of 
the hands of the local commanders and 


these arrangements; he merely did so im- 
plicitly by asking that the date of Western 
occupation in Berlin be postponed. 

However, according to the United States 
note, “any other interpretation would of- 
fend all the rules of comity and reason.” 
Washington, therefore, “categorically as- 
serts that it is in occupation of its sector 
in Berlin with free access thereto as a 
matter of established right .. . It further 
declares that it will not be induced by 
threats, pressures, or other actions to 
abandon these rights.” 

Softened Threat: The three-power 
notes were dispatched after nearly a week 
of negotiations in London. Edward Wein- 
tal, Newsweek diplomatic correspondent, 
sends this account of the Washington 
background of these consultations: 

“The United States protest on Berlin is 
a watered-down version of a draft original- 
ly proposed by Senator Vandenberg 
(NEWSWEEK, July 12). The senator would 
have warned the Russians in ringing 
phrases that while neither side wanted war 
over Berlin the situation there was such 
that the most trivial incident might easily 
provoke conflict. The draft also contained 
a strong warning that, unless settled by 
negotiation, the Berlin situation would be 
referred to the United Nations as a threat 
to peace. Although some of the senator’s 
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Lightning, Clouds, Dangerous Cargo, Red Radio Jamming ... 





On July 9 an American transport plane 
crashed into the mountains of Western 
Germany. The three Americans aboard 
were killed—the first casualties of the great 
air lift into Berlin. The Western Powers 
were beginning to pay in blood as well as 
treasure for their attempt to break the 
Russian land blockade by air. 

Last week John E. Thompson, chief of 
Newsweek's Berlin bureau, made the 
round trip between Berlin and Frankfurt 
in another American freight transport. He 
sends this account of how unroutine the 
supposedly routine flight can be: 


Bl» floodlights illuminated Temple- 
h*’ A’. rt, once the largest airport in the 
we .¢ 11:55 on the night of July 7. 
More than a dozen C-54s were lined up 
on the apron, the first few with engines 
idling before the take-off, the last few be- 
ing unloaded by sweating German workers. 
From gaping noses and fuselages they 
dropped American Army duffel bags, each 
containing 100 pounds of coal, into 10-ton 
trucks backed up to the aircraft. One 
C-54 taxied down the apron toward the 
airstrip, a second moved down the air- 
strip toward the take-off point, and a 
third taxied toward the unloading bay, led 
by a yellow-and-black-striped jeep with 
two words painted in block letters on the 
rear: FOLLOW ME. 

Let’s Ge: I showed my travel orders 
(as usual typed in triplicate in English and 
Russian although no Russian would see 
them) to the lieutenant in the operations 
room. He scanned them briefly and asked 
a pilot standing beside me: “Got a spare 
parachute aboard?” 

“Yeah, guess I have.” 

“Will you take this correspondent with 
you?” 

“Sure.” Lt. Carl Hintze of Providence, 
R.I. beckoned to me. To the crew (Lt. 
Patrick Lavy of Fort Worth, Texas, co- 
pilot; Staff Sgt. Richard Hosmer of New 
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Flour from the Western zones... 


Haven, Conn., flight engineer; and Pvt. 
John Eoff of Hannibal, Mo., radio oper- 
ator) he called: “Let’s go.” 

As we trooped out on the apron to board 
Big Willy 203, I noticed that the tail and 
wing tips were painted bright red. The 
pilot explained: “Our squadron came here 
from Alaska. That was so they could find 
us if we cracked up in the snow.” The 
squadron had left Anchorage within twelve 
hours of receipt of its orders, reached the 


Rhein-Main base at Frankfurt 48 hours 
later via Great Falls, Mont., Westover 
Field, Mass., Bermuda, and the Azores 
where “they made us take eleven hours 
sleep.” It started the Berlin operation 
eleven hours after arrival in Frankfurt. 
The day is broken into three shifts: 4 a.m. 
to noon, noon to 8, 8 to 4. The men are 
on duty sixteen hours and off duty sixteen 
hours. 

Moving through the cabin to the cock- 
pit, Hintze remarked: “This damn plane 
smells like a coal bin.” Flour and coal 
dust were mixed on the floor. There was 
no navigator aboard so I sat in his seat. 
Moving toward the take-off point, I 
noticed six or seven other aircraft taxiing 
along the concrete airstrips bordered with 
red, blue, and white ground lights. We 
reached the take-off point at 12:06 and 
lined up behind four other planes which 
were also awaiting instructions from the 
control tower. Lavy, who was regularly 
stationed at Frankfurt, asked Hintze: 
“You single?” 

The pilot replied: “No, my wife’s in 
Alaska. I hope this damn thing finishes 
soon so I can go home.” 

Wind West: The control tower spoke: 
“Big Willy 203. OK for take-off. Hold 360 
degrees for ten minutes. Wind west. Main- 
tain course at 9,000 feet.” We headed into 
the corridor toward Biickeburg in the Brit- 
ish zone which is used by all outgoing 
planes (incoming planes use the direct 
corridor from Frankfurt.) There was a 
heavy overcast and we flew by instrument. 

Hintze said: “We don’t give a damn 
about the weather.” He claimed that the 
Alaskan Squadron was the best on Op- 
eration Vittles, with the maintenance 
crews keeping 75 to 80 per cent of the 
planes in the air when 70 per cent was 
considered good. He explained there was 
no drinking for’ 24 hours before flights and 
so there had been no drinking during the 
whole operation. Lavy added: “I don't 





phraseology still remains, the references to 
the dangers inherent in the Russian block- 
ade of Berlin were eliminated. The threat 
of UN action was watered down to a hint 
that unless the dispute is settled by direct 
negotiations the Security Council, under 
Article 33 of the charter ‘shall, when it 
deems necessary, call upon the parties to 
settle their dispute by such means.’ 
“Even the delivery and publication of 
the note was delayed so as to avoid the 
semblance ot an ultimatum. Senator Van- 
denberg thought at first that the note 
should be sent and published around July 3 
at the time when the Communist world 
was reeling under the shock of Tito’s chal- 
lenge to the Cominform. However, delivery 
was delayed by the British on the ground 
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that they were awaiting the results of talks 
in Berlin. Later, publication of the note 
was postponed by State Department ex- 
perts who, in a sudden burst of concern 
for diplomatic propriety in exchanges with 
Russia, were anxious to give the Soviets a 
reasonable time to ponder over the grave 
implications of the protests.” 


Significance-- 


Weintal gives this analysis of the note: 
“The protest was billed in advance as 
the sharpest note the United States has 
delivered to the Soviet Union since the 
war. This may be technically correct. 
But the protest does not compare in 
determination and clarity of language with 
the notes the United States used to send to 


friendly governments even over compara- 
tively trifling issues. 

“Actually the latest protest is not as 
strong as General Clay’s staternent that 
‘the Russians cannot drive us out of Berlin 
by any action short of war.’ True, the 
protest puts the issue squarely up to Pre- 
mier Stalin. But unless President Truman 
is correct in his assumption that ‘Uncle Joe 
is a prisoner of the Politburo,’ it is difficult 
to see why the Russians, who have violated 
every inconvenient Stalin-Roosevelt formal 
agreement, should suddenly recant a viola- 
tion of a Stalin-Truman informal arrange- 
ment over Berlin. 

“The protest has been sent to the Rus- 
sians in its present form on the theory, 
advanced by the British and shared by 
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... Make Flying the Berlin Corridor a Cold-War Hot Spot — 








think we need anything to put us to sleep 
—that’s for sure.” 

I asked: “What did the boys say when 
they heard the order to go to Germany?” 

“ “Hurrah! ” 

“How do you like flying under these 
conditions?” 

“We eat this stuff up.” 

We overshot Biickeburg, then swung 
south toward Rhein-Main through heavy 
clouds. We reported over the field at 3,000 
feet and received our order: “Frankfurt- 
Main to 203. Change over to tower fre- 
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of Waukegan, Mich., pilot; Lt. Fred Smith, 
“A Rebel from Brooklyn”—originally Ala- 
bama—co-pilot; Sgt.- Clyde Tittle of 
Indianapolis, flight engineer; and Cpl. 
Charles Mladenka of Yoakum, Texas, 
radio. operator). I learned that the Air 
Force transmitter in Berlin was jammed 
by the Russian radio and that all planes 
were now beaming on AFN (the Amer- 
ican broadcasting station in Berlin). I 
asked: “Isn’t that risky?” Nelson replied: 
“This whole damn operation is risky. 
There’s enough coal dust and flour in this 
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... and the planes that bring it are a welcome sight to Berlin children 


quency to expedite approach. Over.” As 
we touched the runway, the whole plane 
shook. I asked the pilot what happened. 
“The goddam nose gear is loose. It would 
have come off if the plane had been loaded. 
It’s a damn good thing they had a good 
pilot on the ship.” 

Baker Easy 66: [ left Frankfurt at 
1:40 in the afternoon of July 8 on the C-54 
Baker Easy 66, which was also part of the 
Alaskan Squadron (Lt. Lawrence Nelson 


ship to blast the whole damn thing sky- 
high with one spark.” 

The plane was loaded with 10 tons of 
flour. Soon after leaving Frankfurt with 
Fulda on our right, just outside the cor- 
ridor, we began hearing Russian inter- 
ference on the radio—beep-beep-beep. 
Then—co-pilot to pilot: “You're going to 
lose that No. 1 engine if she keeps on 
heating up.” Pilot: “Oh, rev her up.” Co- 
pilot: “See how high she'll go before she 





explodes, eh?” Actually the co-pilot put 
the cowl flap in trail position to cool the 
engine. 

About 2 p.m. we struck clouds ahead. 
Nelson instructed everyone to adjust his 
seat belt. Heavy rain hit the bucking ship. 
Then there was a quick, blinding flash as 
lightning struck the nose and right wing. 
The plane shook. I was frankly frightened. 
The crew was startled, but quickly took it 
out on the greenhorn passenger. Co-pilot: 
“Bet that’s the first and last time you were 
ever hit by lightning—in a plane.” “It was 
—anywhere.” 

“Do you think the ship was damaged?” 
I asked. The co-pilot answered: “We'll find 
out when we land.” (There was not a mark 
on the plane) . 

Follow Me: The co-pilot cheerfully 
described how the same crew in a previous 
night flight to Berlin had strayed 20 miles 
outside the corridor over the Mulde and 
was picked up by Russian searchlights and 
fighter planes. The direction-finder needle 
was now jumping on the approach to Ber- 
lin. A dozen planes were stacked up over 
Tempelhof awaiting landing instructions. 
The pilot decided to descend through the 
clouds before reaching the Tempelhof area. 
We broke through at 2,000 feet over 
Klare Lanke Lake where two British 
Sunderland flymg boats lay at anchor, 
flew over the city, contacted the control 
tower, and received instructions to land 
immediately. 

As we were taxiing toward the apron, 
we saw the C-54 which had preceded us 
out of Frankfurt approaching the field and 
heard the control tower give it landing 
instructions. Nelson, who knew the pilot 
of the other plane and described him as 

the best in the whole Alaskan Squadron, 
barked over the intercom: “What’s been 
holding you up, Fearless Deane?” The 
familiar yellow-and-black-striped —_ jeep 
raced toward us and wheeled about to lead 
us to the parking bay. 





some State Department experts, that the 
Soviets need a face-saving device to extri- 
cate themselves from the Berlin imbroglio. 
According to this theory, Russia’s original 
objective of driving the Allies out of the 
German capital has now given way to a 
secondary aim of using the Berlin block- 
ade as a means of blackmailing the West- 
ern Powers. into a new foreign ministers’ 
conference. This, Russians hope, would 
undo the London agreements on Western 
Germany, give the Soviets access to the 
Ruhr, and restore the flow of reparations 
from the West. The United States and 
Britain may be willing to accept this Rus- 
sian offer when it comes, on condition that 
the Berlin blockade is removed first and 
that a mutually agreed foreign ministers’ 
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agenda guarantee progress .toward a 
final Germar settlement and will not 
merely serve as a propaganda platform 
for the Russians.” 

NewsweEek’s London bureau cabled: 
“If the Russians should climb down as a 
result of the notes, it is recognized in 
Whitehall that it would only be a tactical 
move designed to. revive the Council of 
Foreign Ministers and reinstate Russian 
claims to a share of the Ruhr and repara- 
tions. Even if this should happen, an in- 
creasing number of British experts suspect 
that Russia has so absorbed the economy 
of the Eastern zone that it would be bound 
to resist any real organization of Germany 
as a political and economic unit. These 
informants fear that a lasting division of 


Germany and eventual Seviet control of 
Berlin are inevitable short of war. They 
are inclined to believe that the only course 
for the Allies is to trade their Berlin 
position for some quick and final settle- 
ment of the Austrian problem. Obviously 
this view is defeatist, but it is necessary 
to report that it exists.” 


3—Revolt of the Robots 


“Some dispatches reaching Whitehall ex- 
press the belief that Marshal Tito has 
seriously cast himself for the role of Sta- 
lin’s spiritual successor when the Russian 
dictator dies,” Fred Vanderschmidt, chief 
of Newsweek’s London bureau cabled 
last week. “These dispatches point out 
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that to the world Communist movement 
Tito is as vivid a hero as Stalin and easily 
outshines Stalin’s likely Russian successors. 
The charge that Tito is setting himself up 
as a rival ‘pope’ claiming equal authority 
to expound and interpret Marxist scripture 
can be read into the Cominform statement 
that ‘Yugoslav leaders are trying to revise 
theories of Marxism-Leninism about the 
role of the party,’ whereas Stalin is the 
sole ‘canonical’ authority at present.” 
Last week Tito still survived as a sort 
of Communist anti-Christ. By belittling 
the importance of the wartime Yugoslav 
resistance movement, the Cominform had 
angered the stiff-necked Yugoslav Reds 
and rallied them behind their wartime 
leader. The fifth Communist Party Con- 
gress, scheduled for July 21, would be 
their big demonstration of solidarity. Tito 
himself would go as delegate from the elite 
First Proletarian Partisan Division. Local 
party cells had already responded to a 
Russian refusal to attend—because the 
Yugoslav Reds were “outside the family” 
—by flooding Belgrade with telegrams sup- 
porting Tito. The cell in the town of Osijek 
wired: “The Cominform charges bounce off 
us like rocks off steel.” . 
Funny Conelusion: Tito’s defiance 
echoed through satellite Europe. The 
Czechs, normally tame under an alien yoke, 
staged a series of demonstrations honor- 
ing Eduard Benes, whom the Communists 
ousted as President last month. Marchers 
in the parade climaxing the Sokol Con- 
gress gymnastic festival in Prague chanted: 
“We have no true republic: The whole 
world must know how much we _ need 
Benes.” Many waved American flags and 
sidewalk crowds cheered Yugoslav march- 
ers with a gigantic Tito portrait. 
Milovan Djilas, Tito’s propaganda chief, 


Yugoslav Politburo member, and one of 
the Belgrade leaders singled out for at- 
tack by the Cominform, answered the 
Cominform: “We do not feel isolated. 
This conclusion may seem funny to you. 
But we do not feel isolated because we 
are convinced that the Soviet Union will 
not and cannot abandon Yugoslavia.” 

The Soviets began what were obviously 
the first moves to quell the revolt of the 
robots. Information from sources behind 
the Iron Curtain—always speculative, but 
often indicative—told of Russian troop 
movements to reinforce Soviet positions in 
Hungary, Austria, and Poland. The Czechs 
were also reported to have been ordered 
to prepare for the arrival of six to ten 
Russian divisions. Rumania cut off Danube 
River transportation and all oil supplies 
to Yugoslavia. 

The chief Russian counteraction ap- 
peared to be building up in Albania, a 
gadfly nation ruled by a faithful Kremlin 
stooge, Marshal Enver Hoxha. He halted 
all commercial relations with Belgrade and 
ordered all Yugoslavs to leave the country 
within 48 hours. Some 94 Yugoslav rail- 
road workers were ejected after they had 
been treated “like criminals.” A Russian 
military mission arrived in Tirana, 


Significance ~— 


Diplomatic dispatches reaching Wash- 
ington indicate that Albania and Bulgaria 
have been chosen by the Soviets as their 
instrument of vengeance on Tito. Alba- 
nia’s denunciation of economic agreements 
with Yugoslavia, these dispatches stress, 
could only have been made under power- 
ful Moscow pressure. The Albanians are 
entirely dependent on Yugoslavia for food 
and other necessities; they cannot obtain 
them from the other satellites except via 


Tito poster in Prague: The Czechs cheer a robot rebel 











Yugoslavia, and it is hardly likely that 
they will even attempt to obtain them 
from Italy and Greece, the only remaining 
sources of supply. 

However, Albania’s action, while expos- 
ing its people to the danger of starvation, 
will also deprive Yugoslavia of Albanian 
oil. With Rumanian supplies already cut 
off, the Russians hope that in desperation 
Tito will take direct action against Al- 
bania. If this should happen, these dis- 
patches say, the Albanians have already re- 
ceived orders to invoke their mutual-as- 
sistance treaty with Bulgaria. Both satel- 
lites are said to have received promises 
of Soviet support and assurances that the 
time is near when a spontaneous Yugoslav 
movement will overthrow Tito and bring 
Yugoslavia back into the Soviet fold. 


PALESTINE: 


Two-Front War 


“T am particularly and most keenly dis- 
appointed that my proposal for a_ pro- 
longation of the truce was not favorably 
acted upon by the Arab representatives.” 

So saying, the United Nations Mediator 
for Palestine, Count Folke Bernadotte, 
flew to Lake Success to report on the 


seeming failure of his mission. Fighting 
between Jews and Arabs resumed even 


before the official expiration of the truce 
on July 9. Fwo days later Ramle and 
Lydda, the biggest Arab stronghoids on 
the Tel Aviv-Jerusalem highway, fell to 
the Jews. 

For the time being, however, the main 
battleground would be the chamber of the 
Security Council. Dr. Philip C. Jessup, 
the United States representative, threat- 
ened the Arabs with Chapter VII of the 
UN Charter, providing for sanctions 
against nations guilty of threats to the 
peace, unless they extended the truce. 
eg el-Khouri of Syria jumped to his 
feet: “You seek to invoke Chapter VII in 
the case of Palestine. Yet in Indonesia, in 
China. in the Pakistan-India dispute, many 
are dying every day and you do nothing 
to stop it. You are interested in Palestine 
because of political pressures right here in 
New York and in Washington, and you 
jump whenever these pressures are ap- 
plied... The Arabs are ready to be killed, 
even by your atomic bomb if you wish to 
use it... If you wish to trample under 
foot all principles and justice to humanity, 
well, do it.” 


BRITAIN: 


A Tory Looks at ERP 


By last week most of the sixteen Mar- 
shall-plan countries had signed treaties 
with the United States governing the use 
of ERP funds. In Britain, where opposi- 
tion was expected, the House of Commons 
debate had to compete with another made- 
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in-America occasion—the monster July 4 
reception and garden party which tradi- 
tion required Ambassador Lewis Douglas 
to give at his Princes’ Gate house. At least 
half of the government front bench and 
a heavy representation of M.P.’s were 
there, drinking bourbon or gin and eating 
peanuts in the big refreshment tents, 
ogling Ingrid Bergman (Herbert Morrison 
had a long talk with her), or talking 
politics. 

In the Commons, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, employed his 


We all mean different things. But next 
spring whose interpretation will count? 
Not that of the right honorable and learned 
gentlemen sitting opposite, but Mr. Hoff- 
man’s. We know what Mr. Hoffman and 
his colleagues mean by sound economics— 
free enterprise. 

“T ask the House how can a govern- 
ment which is about to nationalize the 
steel industry, laugh off the words of 
Article IT (3) which condemn the foster- 
ing of monopolistic controls? This and 
many other signposts in the text of the 


ERP: Cripps, Bevin, and Douglas sign with a smile 


usual gifts of reason and illumination in 
presenting the bill. The debate continued 
to be sparsely attended through a second 
day until it was passed 409-12. Despite 
this top-heavy vote, many of the objec- 
tions made in the Commons debate con- 
tain significant undercurrents of criticism 
that will apply throughout the life of the 
Marshall plan. These were best summed 
up—although with a natural Conservative 
bias—by David Eccles, a darkly handsome 
young Tory M.P. and one of the brightest 
of the newer stars on the opposition 
benches. Excerpts: 

“This agreement is full of what the 
Americans call ‘weasel words.’ These are 
words which can bite you later, if it ap- 
pears to those who have to interpret them 
that you have not done what you were 
expected to do. It may well be that six 
months from now the text of this agree- 
ment will have been given by Mr. Hoffman 
and his colleagues a quite different mean- 
ing from that which right honorable gen- 
tlemen opposite honestly believe the text 
to mean today... 

“The Economic Recovery Act itself says 
that ERP is to foster free enterprise, and 
the agreement we are discussing binds His 
Majesty’s government to use their best 
endeavors to promote industrial and agri- 
cultural production on a sound economic 
basis. What is meant by sound economics? 


agreements were not put there for a 
joke... 

“Why then shall we vote for this agree- 
ment? If the Minister of Health were here, 
I would tell him, using his words, that the 
vermin on these benches do not relish the 
prospect of living on the earnings of their 
younger brothers and sisters in America. 
[Health Minister Aneurin Bevan referred 
to the Tories in a July 4 speech as ‘lower 
than vermin.’] I take the reason for our 
support for ERP to be this. If ERP were 
rejected, there would be millions of un- 
employed in this country and Western 
Europe, and there would be semistarvation 
for as many more. Who would gain from 
that chaos?” 


Monkeys on a Horse 


Rachel Evans is a 38-year-old Welsh 
spinster who keeps 600 hens in the Nor- 
thamptonshire village of Great Brington 
(population 632). She has also played the 
horses for the past twenty years. 

Last fall Miss Evans wrote to one of 
the leading London bookmakers, Laurie 
Wallis, betting “monkeys” ($2,000 to win, 
$2,000 to place) on a horse named Regret 
in the Manchester November Handicap. 
Regret won at 66 to 1 and paid 111% to 1 
to place. After deducting some losses, Miss 
Evans claimed $136,000. Wallis said the 
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bet was invalid. He had a rule limiting 
mail bets to $8 each way, and had written 
to Miss Evans explaining that she would 
have to place her bet in person. She said 
she had been away from home and had not 
received the letter. 

Last week the case came before Tatter- 
sall’s Committee, the official arbiter of 
British horse-race betting. Tattersall’s 
chairman, Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
ruled that Wallis must pay. Wallis, known 
as “the politest bookmaker in Tattersall’s,” 
fingered the silver horse on his tie pin and 
promised to pay $56,000 this month, $40,- 
000 next, and $40,000 in September. 

Miss Evans went back to Great Brington 
and her hens. She sipped a gin and water 
to celebrate and promised: “I have put 
monkeys on before, but I shall see that the 
book does not get this lot back. That was 
the bet of a lifetime. After this, it’s a $20 
each-way limit for me.” 


Birthwrong 


The most red-faced Red in Britain was 
discovered last week by The London Sun- 
day Observer. He was a “British Com- 
munist who two years ago had a son and 
heir and rashly christened him Tito.” 


Gigglebane 


One. fine day not so long ago a Reading, 
England, waitress named Freda Plank was 
sitting with her boy friend on her front 
doorstep. Suddenly a neighbor named Mrs. 
Florence Hayes appeared and threw a 
bucket of water over the pair. Last week 
Mrs. Hayes explained her reason to Read- 
ing magistrates: “Miss Plank keeps on 
giggling. She just giggles and giggles. My 
nerves won’t stand it.” 


Nobody at Play 


The most baffling item of the week ap- 
peared in the July 10 issue of the Lon- 
don weekly, The New Statesman and Na- 
tion. Its “This England” column—a catch- 
all for unconscious newspaper humor— 
carried the following excerpt from The 
Bath and Wilts Chronicle and Herald: 
“On Saturday the Stanley Engineering Co., 
Bath, held their outing to Southsea. Ow- 
ing to pressure of work none of the staff 
was able to go. However, a most enjoy- 
able time was had by all.” 


FRANCE: 


Under Three Flags 


Wearing his black beret and most in- 
gratiating smile, Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery stepped from an airplane at 
the Aerodrome de Villacoublay outside 
Paris last week. To greet him the French 
Government sent Gen. Jean de Lattre de 
Tassigny, whose histrionic talents have 
won him the nickname of “de Théatre” 
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de Tassigny. “Ah,” said a French onlooker, 
“the prima donna comes to meet the 
poseur.” 

Montgomery was in France to discuss 
plans for coordinated Western European 
military defenses under one supreme com- 
mander in chief. Most of his talks, includ- 
ing one at the French Army Staff College, 
were secret, but in an address to the 
France-Great Britain Association he de- 
clared: “If our resources of mind and ma- 
terial can be pooled with the determination 
we both possess in equal measure 
then indeed war might be averted .. . It 
would be a very bold aggressor who defied 
the combined strength of our two 
countries, together with other nations of 
the Western union, backed by the United 
States.” 


Buried by Mistake 


Grisly note from Paris: Dr. Jean Huet, 
member of the Council General of the 
Seine Department, last week introduced 


a bill “to organize prevention of prema- . 


ture burials.” He claimed that throughout 
France cne out of 500 persons buried was 
actually alive and that in the Seine De- 
partment alone 80 were buried alive every 
year because physicians issued death cer- 
tificates as “a simple formality.” 


DENMARK: 


Babies Without Blessings 


The Danes have tried to alleviate their 
housing shortage by setting up a system 
under which families with children receive 
first priority. According to Herbert U. 
Nelson, executive vice president of the 
National Association of Real Estate 


Earthquake Aftermath: Before the ruins of a 
school lie the bodies of parents and pupils attend- 
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Boards, who recently returned to America 
from Denmark, “this has resulted in a 
curious social development. Some couples 
decide to start their families before mar- 
riage so they can be eligible for a high pri- 
ority for an apartment as soon as the 
wedding bells ring.” 


RUSSIA: 


Kelairsky 


The Russians, having claimed the air- 
plane, radio, electric light, and hybrid 
corn as their own inventions, last week 
progressed from engineering and agricul- 
ture to cookery. Petits fours, timbales, 
glacés, melbas, parfaits, and éclairs must 
be named, P. Bedrosova, a woman instruc- 
tor at the Leningrad Trade Institute, wrote 
in the newspaper Izvestia. These foreign 
names, imported with the recipes before 
the revolution, were no longer suitable now 
that Soviet confectioners had learned to 
run their own equipment and make up 
their own recipes. Bedrosova thought even 
the sandvich should be given a more Rus- 
sian name. 


AUSTRIA: 


Liquidating Summer 


So far this has been a freakish summer 
for Germany and Austria. Last week a 
snowstorm hit the mountains of Southern 
Germany and whitened the Black Forest. 
In Vienna, according to The London Daily 
Telegraph, the cold, wet weather produced 
a Viennese explanation: “The Russian 
forces of occupation have seized Vienna’s 
summer on the ground that it is a former 
German asset and sent it to Siberia.” 


MALAYA: 


Civil War 


“The present terrorist outbreak in the 
federation, which may at any time spread 
to Singapore, is part of a deliberate plan 
by Malayan Communists to stage a vio- 
lent revolution and capture the govern- 
ment by force.” 

Malcolm MacDonald, commissioner for 
the United Kingdom in Southeast Asia, 
made this grim announcement over the 
Singapore radio on July 7. He added that 
this was “a sober statement of fact,” based 
on captured documents and evidence of 
prisoners taken in recent raids on Com- 
munist and other terrorist headquarters. 
His statement amounted to a British dec- 
laration of war against a largely unseen 
jungle enemy. 

It climaxed nine weeks of Red terrorism 
throughout Malaya. Gunmen had entered 
a plantation house and shot the manager 
before the eyes of his family. Guerrillas 
picked people off from jungle cover. Red 
“killers” besieged police stations, burned 
them, and kidnapped officers. Plantation 
and tin-mine labor was demoralized by 
fear. Police registers to the end of June 
listed 52 murders, 27 attempted murders, 
11 cases of arson, and 31 robberies with 
assault and intimidation. 

Easy Menaee: In a land of widely 
separated piantations scattered through 
uncharted jungle, the police were help- 
less against sporadic outbursts directed 
from organized headquarters holding the 
initiative. Furthermore, British authorities 
split on the nature and extent of the 
menace. The late Sir Edward Gent, the 
high commissioner, had regarded the situa- 
tion as dangerous and difficult. But he 
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ing a Parent-Teacher Association meeting when the 
Japanese earthquake siruck Fukui on June 28. 
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Framed by infra-red lamps, this employee of the RCA tube plant at Lancaster, Pa., tests a television tube. 


Television? Here, too, Moore cuts costs 


Here, there, everywhere, Moore cuts 
the cost of doing business. 

Radio Corporation of America saves 
thousands of expensive hours a year 
by using Moore business forms. 

Even the “one-man” business can cut 
costs—for Moore has the right business 
form for every form of business. For 
example: a garment manufacturer in 
Passaic, N. J., used four writing opera- 
tions to ship goods. Moore designed 


a 6-part continuous register form that 
did the entire job in one writing! 

Your business can cut costs — Moore 
can show you how, now. Call your lo- 
cal Moore office. There are Moore sales 
offices in over 200 cities from coast to 
coast. Factories in Niagara Falls and 
Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Denton, Texas; Los Angeles and Em- 
eryville, Calif. Also sales offices and 
factories across Canada. 


THE ONLY NATIONAL COMPANY THAT OFFERS A 
COMPLETE RANGE OF MODERN BUSINESS FORMS— 


THE RIGHT BUSINESS FORM 
FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


Marginal Punched Sales Books for 


Instantaneous Carbon- 
Business Machine Forms * Every Business Operation 


Extraction Unit Sets 


Continuous Interleaved 


Fanfold Billing 
Typewriter Forms 


Machine Forms 








hesitated to act because of the constitu- 
tional principle that emergency powers 
should be introduced only by the Legis- 
lative Council. Gen. A.C. Boucher, the 
military commander, with experience of 
Red terrorists in Greece and India, con- 
sidered the problem “by far the easiest I 
have ever tackled” and urged full-scale 
countermeasures. According to The London 
Daily Mail, Gent was flying to London to 
hand in his resignation because of this dis- 
agreement with the service chiefs, when he 
was killed in a plane collision near London 
on July 4. 

MacDonald’s broadcast coincided with 
stepped-up action and promises of more 
to come. RAF Spitfires loosed rockets into 
a suspected Communist camp in North- 
ern Perak, and infantry followed up, only 
to find the occupants had fled. Navy pa- 
trols searched for gunrunners and Commu- 
nists seeping in from Sumatra across the 
Malacca Strait. Six battalions of infantry 
began to clean up the jungles. On July 12 
the guerrillas struck back with a well-or- 
ganized raid on Batu Arang, the site of 
Malaya’s only coal mines. A gang of more 
than 50 wrecked machinery and killed five 
workmen before they were driven off. 


JAPAN: 


Marathon Lawmaking 


The longest continuous Diet session in 
Japanese history (209 days) ended at 
midnight, July 5. General MacArthur 
praised the marathon legislators next day 
for having enacted “all legislation essential 
to the full implementation of the basic 
concepts of the Constitution.” Tokyo pa- 
pers did not share SCAP’s enthusiasm: 
The Mainichi reckoned that “the greatest 
result of the second Diet session was to 
dampen the public’s interest in politics 
and government,” while The Nippon 
Times considered the Diet’s outstanding 
accomplishment was the adoption of the 
daylight saving law. 


More Yen 


A minute before midnight, July 5, one 
American occupation dollar could be 
exchanged officially for 50 Japanese yen. 
Two minutes later the same dollar 
brought 270 yen. For the second time 
during the occupation, SCAP had shifted 
its rate in an endeavor to keep pace with 
inflation and the black market. 

By 9 in the morning finance offices were 
doing a rushing business on the new basis. 
Occupation members grabbed their yen 
and dashed to the Ginza, Tokyo’s Broad- 
way, hoping to snap up long-desired goods, 
at less than a fifth their previous dollar 
cost, before Japanese shopkeepers hitched 
prices to match. SCAP’s Finance Division 
appealed over the radio for a buyers’ strike 
if the Japanese hiked prices of goods or 


services. 
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The Perils of Rudeness 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


T IS my impression that the section 
Ler the Cominform denunciation of 
Tito which accused him of rudeness is 
more explanatory than the part which 
put the quarrel on a high intellectual 
plane. This is the personal touch which 
really breeds feuds. 

Aside from Stalin’s well-known  in- 
ability to tolerate an op- 
ponent, everyone who has 
had contact with Soviet 
bureaucrats since the war 
knows that their state of 
mind is a volatile mixture 
of victor’s pride and new- 
comer’s truculence. My con- 
tact with Yugoslav Com- 
munists is much more limited 
than with Russian bureau- 
crats, but one instance was 
sufficient to give me the lasting im- 
pression that these also are an opinion- 
ated people. The instance was the 
climax of a poker game in Belgrade 
before the war when a wild-eyed mem- 
ber of the Red underground fiercely 
informed me that in Yugoslavia his 
flush beat my full house. 


PPLYING these touchy casts of mind 
to the Stalin-Tito affair adds up 
to something very humanly understand- 
able. According to Yugoslavs who were 
with Tito until recently, the Russians 
who came to Yugoslavia to train and 
guide the satellite were both conde- 
scending and arrogant. They laughed 
at Yugoslav inexperience, said that 
some of Tito’s efforts were childish and 
silly, and in general took the attitude 
that they alone knew how to make a 
democracy of the New Order. Tito 
was a hero to his own people because 
he stayed in the homeland and fought 
Germans, but the Russians said he 
didn’t learn much Marxism in the 
wilds of Bosnia. This rudeness on the 
part of the Russians may have been 
only because they were new at the 
business—more experienced imperiil- 
ists would have been more prudent— 
but it didn’t go down well with the 
pupils. ' 

Tito, for his part, is strutting, big 
talking, hard drinking, and loves dis- 
play and idolatry. Those are not quali- 
ties and habits which the Russians 
would appreciate in a puppet. Tito 
resented the fact that Stalin didn’t 
give him the platinum, diamond, and 





ruby Soviet Order of Victory until 
after it had been given to King Michael 
of Rumania: the Russians on the other 
hand resented Tito’s propaganda which 
proclaimed him a hero admired far and 
wide, by the natives of Korea as well 
as among the Negroes of America. 

Word has been seeping out of Yugo- 
slavia for months that Com- 
munist Party members there 
expected trouble because of 
the growing irritation be- 
tween Tito and the Russians. 
The Yugoslav Communist 
Party is not a mass organiza- 
tion but an even more care- 
fully handpicked group than 
is usually the case and such 
a compact body always is 
extraordinarily sensitive to 
the personal factor. 

Last spring a number of Russians 
came to Belgrade as part of* the staff 
of the Cominform. The most important 
of them was Paul Yudin, a leading 
Stalinist who had been head of the 
State Publishing House in Moscow. 
Tito’s chief of police, General Ranko- 
vic, put his spies on Yudin. They 
claimed that behind the front of the 
Cominform he was the center of the 
Soviet espionage net in Yugoslavia. 
The Cominform denunciation of Tito 
complained with especial vigor about 
this use of Yugoslav agents to trail 
Soviet representatives. 

Then there was the more serious 
case of the two disloyal members of 
Tito’s government, Hebrang and Zu- 
jovic. Hebrang is a Croat whose popu- 
larity in that part of the country is 
second only to Tito’s; Zujovic, a Serb, 
is a close friend of Molotoff. Apparently 
Tito thought they were conspiring on 
Moscow’s orders to overthrow him. 
They are in jail. That also must look 
quite rude to the Kremlin. 


HE total of all this is the picture of 
Es high-spirited dictator who has 
broken about all the rules in the Bol- 
shevik book of etiquette. Even such a 
thing as his flamboyantly luxurious 
style of living is against the rules. 
Perhaps his ideological differences with 
the fountainhead of Communism, real 
though they are, could be compromised; 
it is much harder to see how he is going 
to be forgiven for being and doing so 
many things Stalin couldn’t like. 
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——— LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


CHILE: 
4 4 e 


Back to Normalcy 


Since August, a technical, nonpartisan 
Cabinet has helped President Gabriel 
Gonzalez Videla govern troubled Chile 
with special emergency powers. In Octo- 
ber, after Gonzalez had broken a Com- 
munist-inspired coal strike and ended 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, his Cabi- 
net members, speaking in relay, defended 
and explained his stern measures before 
the Chamber of Deputies. Last week they 
resigned to allow the President to rein- 
state party government. 

As long as the parties were divided and 
irresolute about backing his anti-Commu- 
nist drive, Gonzalez felt it necessary to 
govern personally through a_ technical 
Cabinet. But now his “Defense of Democ- 
racy” bill, which would outlaw the Com- 
munist Party and oust all Communist leg- 
islators and government officials, has been 
all but enacted by Congress. Only minor 
differences between Senate and Chamber 
versions remain to be ironed out. After it 
becomes law, and if the new Cabinet works 
as a team, Gonzalez will probably relin- 
quish the emergency powers he has held 
for almost a year. 

The President drew his “national coali- 
tion” Cabinet from the right-wing factions 
of the parties which support the anti- 
Communist bill. He hopes the new mem- 
bers will win backing for his social and 
financial programs in Congress. 


MEXICO: 


Outburst Over Gringos 


On the snow-capped, 18,225-foot Pico 
de Orizaba, about 70 miles west of Vera- 
cruz, a DC-3 plane of the Mexican-United 
States foot-and-mouth disease commission 
crashed July 2. Sixteen men were killed— 
eight Americans and eight Mexicans. 
American Air Force rescue crews flew to 
Mexico from El Paso to locate the plane 
and help bring the bodies down the treach- 
erous rocky slopes. Mexican authorities 
welcomed their aid. 

But Mexican newspapermen and_ pho- 
tographers covering the story claimed that 
United States officials and soldiers “im- 
peded” their work, prevented them from 
taking certain pictures of the wreck, and 
refused to give them food and_ housing 
during the four days it took to recover the 
bodies. They especially resented the pres- 
ence of seven American soldiers. 

By July 8 an anti-United States news- 
paper campaign whipped up the wrath 
of Mexico City readers. Shouting “Death 
to the Yankees,” “Down with Yankee 
imperialism,” and “Mexico is not a Yankee 
colony,” a crowd of about 500 demon- 
strated in front of the United States Em- 
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bassy. They hurled caked mud and stones 
at the building and broke a second-story 
window. 

The next day President Miguel Aleman 
reminded his people that the American 
soldiers were in Mexico on a mercy mis- 
sion. United States Ambassador Walter 
Thurston, who had watched the demon- 
stration from his office, personally deliv- 
ered a note to Mexican Foreign Secretary 
Torres Bodet expressing his regret over 
the newspaper campaign. An embassy re- 
port stated that American officials had 
objected only to close-up photographs of 
American bodies and that Mexican officials 
were in charge throughout. 


PERU: 
One-Shot War 


When President José Luis Bustamante 
declared on June 28 that because of the 
Congressional deadlock he would rule Peru 
by decree, even his Vice President op- 
posed him (Newsweek, July 12). Uneasy 
Peruvians expected trouble. — 

But a two-garrison army revolt of July 4 
brought them only a much-needed laugh. 
It was a wildcat plunge: Its location was 
accidental, its objective chimerical, its al- 
legiance indeterminate, its participants in- 
significant, and its timing haphazard. 

Behind the revolt was Col. Alfonso 


Llosa, who won notoriety in Lima last 
year when he stormed the offices of the 








Acme 
President-Elect: Galo Plaza, 
whose victory in the June 6 
Presidential election in Ecuador 
was officially announced last 
week, arrived in New York on 
Sunday for a medical checkup. 
He will take office September 1. 


Aprista newspaper La. Tribuna as a prac- 
tical joke. He was found drunk and trans- 
ferred to the garrison at Juliaca, a chilly 
plateau railroad junction some 30 miles 
north of Puno on Lake Titicaca. 

Llosa’s plan called for disaffected army 
units all over Peru to rise simultaneously 
once he gave the surprise signal from 
Juliaca. But only the Puno garrison re- 
sponded. All others remained loyal to 
Bustamante. The President immediately 
suspended constitutional guarantees, and 
government forces planned a combined air 
and land attack on the two rebellious gar- 
risons. 

On July 5, in the only action of the 
“war,” anti-aircraft fighters at Puno forced 
down a government plane. Later the garri- 
son surrendered, declaring it had been 
“tricked” by Llosa. 

On July 7, even before it was attacked, 
Juliaca gave up. Llosa and about ten of 
his henchmen escaped to Bolivia by car. 
In La Paz he declared that his revolt failed 
for lack of communications to report its 
exact hour and its progress to other gar- 
risons. 

The revolt was an attempt by the luna- 
tic fringe of the extreme right to test the 
army’s loyalty to Bustamante. The army’s 
lack of interest has strengthened the Presi- 
dent’s position only slightly because the 
movement, although picturesque, was un- 
important. 

On Saturday Aprista-inspired food riots 
broke out all over Lima as the leftist party 
protested against Bustamante’s rule. The 
state of siege continued. 


PANAMA: 


State of Siege 


On July 9, exactly two months after the 
undecided Presidential election in Panama, 
national assemblymen met in emergency 
session to try to avert civil war. Neither 
Domingo Diaz Arosemena nor Arnulfo 
Arias had been decisively elected, and the 
slow vote count continued. Boarded-up 
Panama City was calm but trigger-tense 
under the state of siege imposed to halt 
the political clashes which took four lives. 

In his message to the Assembly, Presi- 
dent Enrique Jiménez flatly charged Arias 
with “deliberately having decided on the 
destruction or failure of the government.” 
The city buzzed with rumors of what the 
Assembly might do: Annul the election 
and make Diaz President were the most 
persistent. 

Since he could best play the martyr role, 
Arias remained in the Canal Zone, despite 
police assertions that they would not ar- 
rest him. The government sought extradi- 
tion of four of his fellow exiles on a 
murder charge in connection with the 
fighting. More than 300 Panamanians had 
already been jailed on the same charge. 
While police searched for Arnulfista arms, 
the party apparently went underground. 
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BETTER ROADS... 
for a BETTER WORLD 








America’s Road Builders Pave the Way 
to Better, Safer Travel and Transport 


AmerRIcANS enjoy travel and transport on almost 
1,500,000 miles of surfaced roads — approximately 
one-third the world’s total. 


These lifelines to cities, towns and farms are vital 
to our economy and defense. 

More roads are needed. In addition an enormous 
repair job must be done to existing roads. 


America’s road construction industry is working at 
the task, with International Trucks doing a large share 
of the heavy hauling. 


These rugged trucks are typical of every model 
International—trucks of such power and ability that 


INTERNATIONAL ' 


for 16 years more new heavy duty International Trucks 
have been bought by American commerce and industry 
than any other make. 


And International has the right truck for every job 


— from the lightest city delivery to the heaviest con- 
struction, logging, oil field hauling and road ae 


Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY - Chicago | 


Road construction men meet in Chicago July 16 to 24 for their 45th 
Annual Convention and Road Show. To them tribute will be paid on 
International Harvester’s radio program, ‘Harvest of Stars,” star- 
ring James Melton— CBS, 9:30 P.M., EDT, Wednesday, July 21. 


Tru cKs 











International 


Harrison: He “deeply deplored” 


On the Record: Rex Harrison, British 
film star and portrayer of charming cads 
(“Notorious Gentleman,” “Blithe Spirit”) , 
sought to dispel rumors which connected 
him romantically with his friend Caro.e 
LANpiIs, whose body he had discovered 
after she committed suicide (NEWSWEEK, 
July 12). “Her death is something to be 
deeply deplored and should riot be the sub- 
ject of sensational innuendoes,” he stated. 
“They were just good friends,” added his 
wife, Lilli Palmer. 


Die-Hard: Lured from his beloved New 
York East Side by a trip to Las Vegas, 
Nev., to appear on the Town Meeting of 
the Air, Mike Kivatisky, winner of the 
Children’s Aid Good Sportsmanship Medal 
and shunner of a free vacation because he 
preferred the city’s subways (NEWSWEEK, 
June 14), toured the scenic wonders of the 
West with his chum Bobby Egan. But 
despite the friendly suasion of Joe 
McNamee, a Las Vegas youngster who 
acted as guide, Mike remained uncon- 
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vineed. As his train entered a tunnel high 
in the Rockies, the 12-year-old boy re- 
marked: “You know, this is the best 
scenery we’ve seen so far.” 


Hint? Rep. Georce H. Benner, a Taft 
leader at the Republican convention, re- 
ceived a surprise package. It contained a 
dozen T-shirts each stamped with a pic- 
ture of a familiar mustached face and the 
motto: Dew-It With Dewey. 


New Angles: Making capital of WALTER 
P. Reuruer’s near-death by shotgun blast 
at the hands of an unknown assailant 
(Newsweek, May 3), Avanti, the left- 
wing Socialist newspaper in Rome, pub- 
lished a picture of the bandaged union 
leader over a caption: “Reuther, president 
of the United Auto Workers Union, in 
bed with an arm fractured by police dur- 
ing the recent strike in Detroit.” 


Voealist: Pressured into acting as the 
“phantom voice” for the Sing It Again 
radio show, BERNARD BarucH cut a record 
of “Yankee Doodle.” His comment, when 
it was politely suggested that his rendi- 
tion of the tune murdered it beyond 
recognition: “I’m sorry, but that’s the 
way I always sing it.” 


Philatelist: Putting aside a hobby of 
three decades, Harotp L. Ickes, self-styled 
“curmudgeon” and _ Interior Secretary 
under F.D.R., offered for sale a collection 
of 100,000 stamps—one of the most com- 
prehensive in the country—with some 
sheets of United States commemoratives 
bearing the late President’s autograph. 


Bobby, Mike, and Joe: The New York subway was more impressive 
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G.B.S. and G.B.S.: A meeting 


Shavians: Grorce Bernarp SHAW, non- 
agenarian playwright and wit, received a 
nonliterary caller who had dropped in “for 
fun.” What made the call unusual: His 
visitor, an ex-RAF man, was also named 
George Bernard Shaw. 


Unwanted: Defending his characteristic 
unkempt dress, CHARLES LAUGHTON grum- 
bled when the Massachusetts Tailors Guild 
lauded him for his sartorial appearance in 
“The Big Clock”: “Being a decent actor 
is enough without worrying whether my 
lapel has the right snap.” 


Powerful Medicine: Before San Diego, 
Calif., would permit Dr. Irvine P. Krick, 
California Institute of Technology mete- 
orologist, to begin experiments in rain mak- 
ing, the city took out. insurance with 
Lloyds of London for $1,000,000, cagily 
remembering the damaging floods which 
coincidentally followed other such experi- 
ments in 1946. 


Critique: Romvuto GALLecos, first popu- 
larly elected President of Venezuela, who 
was visiting the United States last week, 
put a finger on one of his country’s lacks: 
“Venezuela has produced many liberators 
but pot so many statesmen.” 


Well-Trained: Taking a page from prac- 
tically any movie “cliff hanger,” former 
boy-star Jackie Cooper improvised a rope 
of bedsheets and helped his wife and 
2-year-old son down from a second-floor 
bedroom window when lightning set his 
Dennis, Mass., home on fire. 


If at First: Mrs. RutH Froemming, Fol- 
lies girl of the ’20s who ran twelfth in the 
Milwaukee mayoralty primary (NeEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 16) was planning to run again, 
this time for Congress. 
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Wirelon is made in a wide 
range of strengths and 
flexibilities— with entire cable 
nylon-covered as shown above, 
or with each individual strand 
nylon-covered. ' 


for LUGGAGE HANDLES 


ond AIRCRAFT CONTROLS 


(and for many other products you make or use) 


There’s a new kind of rope that’s going to improve a lot of 
products and cut costs in a lot of plants. In places where wire 
rope has been used for years, and in many places where it's 
never been used before. 


This new kind of rope is Rochester’s Wirelon. It’s steel-wire 
rope with a tough translucent cover of solid Du Pont nylon 
that guards against dirt and corrosion. The nylon coating 
makes Wirelon rope safer, more pleasant to handle. And in 
many applications, Rochester Wirelon rope takes far more 
bending, far more pulley wear—is tougher size-for-size — 
than the best all-steel ropes that money can buy. 


Obviously, the possibilities of this brand new kind of rope are 
many and varied. A few of its potential uses: aircraft control 
cables and smart handles for aircraft luggage . . . big mooring 
lines on ocean-going ships and tiny carriage-return cords on 
typewriters . . . automobile brake and speedometer cables, 


parts for textile and paper mill machinery, gasoline pumps, 
steam shovels... 


In fact, wherever a supple member meets up with abrasion, 
corrosion, fatigue, with air or water drag, Rochester Wirelon 


may quite likely fit in. And if good-looks means something to 
you, it’s got that, too. 


Test data, prices, and help in matching this versatile new rope 
to your uses — present or anticipated — aré yours for the ask- 
ing. 


ROCHESTER ROPES, INC., CULPEPER, VIRGINIA 


ROCHESTER Welonn ROPES 


WIRE + NYLON 











Britain’s Health Scheme 


Britain’s mammoth social-security sys- 
tem, the most comprehensive ever intro- 
duced into any country, got off to a ragged 
start on July 5. 

The experiment is divided into two main 
parts: (1) the National Health Service, 
which is supposed to provide all kinds of 
“free” medical care for everyone from 
duke to errand boy and (2) the National 
Insurance Scheme, which, in return for 
weekly payments by workers and employ- 
ers, will result in cash benefits before the 
cradle and beyond the grave. 

There are no direct fees for the health 
service, but the insurance will cost the 
average male worker about $1 a week and 
the average employer about 85 cents per 
week per male worker. In addition, the 
whole scheme will cost the taxpayers about 
$1,500,000,000 up to the end of the gov- 
ernment’s budgetary year next March 31. 

For this the individual ‘will receive— 
upon registration on the panel of a doctor 
—hospital care, specialist treatment when 
needed, medicine and surgical appliances, 
false teeth, and anything else the phy- 
sician prescribes, 

‘Lower Than Vermin’: July 5, or 
“Interdependence Day,” was hailed by the 
Socialists with enormous self-congratula- 
tion, although the foundation of. the 
social-security structure was laid by a 
number of governments, several of them 
Conservative. 

Government pronouncements, 
however, betrayed the right-left 
split in the Cabinet. Prime Min- 
ister Attlee’s radio speech on the 
night of July 4 stressed that the 
real success of the scheme de- 
pended on how hard the country 
worked and how much it pro- 
duced. In other words, he tried to 
overcome the feeling among the 
British masses that they are get- 
ting “free” medical care merely 
because they are entitled to it. 

On the same day Health Min- 
ister Aneurin Bevan, the most 
belligerently Socialist member of 
the Cabinet, went out of his way 
to declare he had “a deep burning 
hatred in my heart” for Tories, 
whom he classified as “lower than 
vermin.” The London Times, in 
an editorial, described this state- 
ment as “monstrous.” It added: 
“The health service is a new be- 
ginning, the eventual conse- 
quences of which will require a 
generation of working out.’* 

The health service, with its free 
medical advice, care, hospital 
service, and medicine, is by far 
the most controversial part of the 





*Later someoné¢ painted foot-high let- 
ters across the front of Bevan’s Chelsea 
home, proclaiming: “Vermin Villa— 
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system. For months the British Medical 
Association fought it vigorously (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 23), but finally gave in when 
Bevan agreed to certain safeguards against 
the threat of a full-time government sala- 
ried service for doctors. Even so, the asso- 
ciation split on this final decision. Lord 
Horder, Physician-in-Ordinary to the king, 
led a group in continued opposition. 

As the scheme went into effect about 
19,000 of the 21,000 general practitioneers 
had signed up, most of them because they 
were already serving panel patients and 
would otherwise have lost all state aid. 
However, it was obvious that these 19,000 
could not begin to care for the estimated 
26,000,000 extra patients entitled to the 
free service. 

‘Come What May’ .. ~. Even before 
the scheme began, there were many re- 
ports that doctors were refusing in ad- 
vance to treat patients who were able to 
pay private fees. Moreover, there was a 
grave shortage of hospital beds and other 
facilities. 

Typical of the attitude of a young Lon- 
don physician with a flourishing upper- 
income bracket practice was this state- 
ment from a Kensington doctor: “I am 
heart and soul opposed to a system of 
medicine which will undoubtedly lower 
the quality and standing of this once great 
profession. I should be forced to see up- 
wards of 80 patients a day, and I visual- 
ize myself as an inferior medical orderly 
with little or no interest in the ultimate 
outcome of my patient’s illness. I have 
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decided the-efore, to continue private 
practice exactly as at present, come what 
ad 

Privately, Ministry -of Health officials 
boast that in time they will be able to 
force even the specialists to come into the 
service—because, they say, the specialists 
will have to practice in hospitals, and the 
hospitals, aside from a few religious or- 
ganizations, are now properties of the 
state. The ministry plans quite frankly to 
force private nursing homes, now used by 
most moneyed patients, out of business. 

As for the public, on July 5 about 2,250,- 
000 had not been bothered to register un- 
der the National Insurance Act. Some of 
the reasons: “I haven’t had a doctor in 
seven years, so I didn’t get interested.” 
“T’ve been too busy worrying about the 
family holiday.” “I’m healthy, so per- 
haps apathetic.” 


Significance 


There is general agreement in England 
on the principles of social security and on 
some sort-of a national health service. 
Even under a Conservative government, 
state medicine in some form would re- 
main. It is likely, however, that the pres- 
ent act would be considerably modified 
with a change in government. As it stands, 
it runs counter to Winston Churchill’s oft- 
repeated tenet that government should not 
operate to slow down the strongest to the 
pace of the weakest. 

There is great skepticism among the 
general public as to how the health scheme 
will work, and for some time it is 
clear that the average middle- or 
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astes Awful” 


upper-class Englishman will pru- 
dently plan to pay his doctor pri- 
vately in event of illness, rather 
than take his chances with the 
delays and inefficiencies bound to 
result from an undermanned, 
stepped-up medical service. 

Health Minister Bevan’s ven- 
omous class warfare against all he 
brands as Tories will also have 
the effect of lessening public con- 
fidence in the service. 


Drug Developments 


For victims of hemophilia, the 
strange “bleeder’s disease” which 
confines itself to male members of 
a family, although it is transmit- 
ted by the females, a specific new 
treatment was announced last 
week by Dr. Louis K. Diamond 
of Boston. 

While claiming no cures, Dr. 
Diamond reports “effective re- 
sults” in the last two years on 24 
hemophiliacs, chiefly children, 
who were treated with a chemical 
agent separated from the human 
blood. The substance, born of 
wartime research, contains fi- 
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brinogen, from which the body can 
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IN THE LOWEST-PRICED FIELD 


Only PLYMOUTH buyers get the AIR PILLOW RIDE 





AIRFOAM SEAT CUSHIONS. You 
sit on millions of tiny air pillows that 
soak up bumps and jolts. Seats give 
to the slightest pressure, mold them- 
selves to you for restful support. Avail- 
able on Special De Luxe Plymouths 
at moderate additional cost. 





LOW UNSPRUNG WEIGHT means less 
bouncing from the wheels. Hotchkiss 
Drive helps make this possible—and 
cushions starting and stopping. 


Theres a lot of difference in low-priced 
cars—and Plymouth makes the difference 


Plymouth builds great cars...geod service keeps them great 


Your nearby Plymouth dealer will provide the 
service and factory-engineered parts to keep your 
present car in good condition while you’ re waiting 
for your new Plymouth. 










PLYMOUTH’S 117'' WHEELBASE—long- 
est in the lowest-priced field—puts 
your ride more “on the level.” It 
permits Scientific Weight Distribution, 
with the seats moved forward so 
that passengers ride cradled in com- 
fort between the axles. 


PLYMOUTH’S BALANCED SPRINGING 
smooths your ride by giving front 
and rear spring action the same fre- 
quency of up-and-down movement. 





‘PLYMOUTH 


FpUILOS GREAT CARS 








because only Plymoath gives you all these great teatines 





SUPER-CUSHION TIRES—a Plymouth 
“first’”’ in the lowest-priced field—are 
bigger, fatter, softer. They smother 
road shocks from the side as well as 
below. They make stopping easier 
and surer—and on Plymouth they 
are standard equipment. 





AIRPLANE-TYPE SHOCK ABSORBERS 
take the severest road shock. Front 
End Sway Eliminator stabilizes your 
car while rounding curves. 





PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan, 
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Retail price 40¢ per U.S. Quart 
including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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MEDICINE 





Plasticized: And now it is the oxygen tent that is made of plas- 
tic. Resistant to air, liquids, acids, and grease, and re-usable after 


a_ sterilizing alcohol bath, 


this Vinylite-film oxygen tent not 


only prevents claustrophobia in the patient but also permits the 
nurse to keep a critically ill person under constant observation. 


produce fibrin, the structural foundation 
in blood clotting. 

In controlling bleeding in surgery rang- 
ing from major operations to teeth, Dr. 
Diamond has found the substance of “sig- 
nificant” value. 

Two other drugs which check bleeding 
from leukemia, but are not effective in 
hemophilia, were reported by Drs. J. Gar- 
rott Allen and associates of the University 
of Chicago. They are protamine, a chemi- 
cal, and toluidine blue, a dye-product. 
Both were discovered during the search for 
a method to combat hemorrhage in irradi- 
ation damage, as from atom bombs. They 
stop the hemorrhage in irradiated dogs, 
but prolong life only slightly. 

Other new drugs or old drugs with new 
uses described last week by scientific re- 
searchers included: 
> Myanesin: Dr. R. Plato Schwartz and 
Dr. Frank M. Berger of the University of 
Rochester Medical School reported that 
myanesin, a synthetic drug derived from 
glycerin two years ago in England, dra- 
matically overcomes some crippling effects 
of infantile paralysis, cerebral palsy, and 
other diseases. It is said to work by re- 
laxing twisted, rigid muscles, or by control- 
ling abnormal shaking caused by nervous 
disorders. It does not help in paralysis or 
crippling where nerve pathways have been 
destroyed. 
> Chloromyecitin: This fungus derivative, 
discovered in the battle against scrub 
typhus among troops in the Pacific, can 
also cure typhoid fever within three days, 
according to Dr. Theodore E. Woodward 
of the University of Maryland’s school of 
medicine. In all of three typhoid-fever 
cases treated in Baltimore, the drug broke 
the illness in this record time. 
> Phenurone: A synthetic compound made 


from phenobarbital, popular sleeping medi- 
cine, this drug has proved itself in ex- 
tensive clinical trials on epileptic patients, 
conducted by Dr. Frederick Gibbs of the 
University of Illinois College of Medicine. 
Phenurone, said Dr. Gibbs, can be widely 
applied to all three common types of epi- 
lepsy—petit mal, grand mal, and psycho- 
motor epilepsy. 

> Parpanit: For shaking palsy and other 
symptoms following attacks of encepha- 
litis (sleeping sickness), Drs. Robert S. 
Schwab, Dennis Leigh, and Cully A. Cobb 
of Boston have found Parpanit of clear 
and consistent benefit in 58 per cent of 
the cases treated. Fifty per cent improve- 
ment was noted in the patients whose 
palsy did not come from encephalitis and 
was not associated with old age or blood- 
vessel disorders. The drug acts like bella- 
donna but without belladonna’s unpleasant 
mouth dryness, blurring of vision, and dis- 
turbance of coordination. 

> Benadryl: This anti-allergic, which has 
proved to be a boon to many hayfever, 
hives, and asthma sufferers, is now aiding 
patients with shaking palsy. In the New 
England Journal of Medicine, its success- 
ful use in ten patients is reported by Dr. 
Joseph Budnitz of Pittsfield, Mass. Bena- 
dryl is not a cure for this condition, he 
emphasized; improvement lasts only so 
long as the drug is taken. 

> Quinidine sulphate: This drug, long used 
to slow down the action of a fast beating 
or irregular heart, has proved effective in 
stopping six cases of severe persistent hic- 
coughs. Experiments were made by Drs. 
Samuel Bellet and Carl 8. Nadler of Phila- 
delphia on obstinate cases persisting for 
ten days. Quinidine sulphate, they added, 
should be given only under careful super- 
vision of a doctor. 
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Another Giant Rubber Railr 


hauls rock 7 miles to Bull Shoals Dam! 


New and dramatic proof that 
conveyor belt haulage is the most 
economical and efficient method of 
transporting vast tonnages of bulk 
materials cross country is to be 
found at Bull Shoals Dam, now 
being erected on the White River in 
northern Arkansas. All the rock 
ageregate for this huge $58,000,000 
flood control and hydroelectric 
project will be hauled from the 
quarry to the dam site—a distance 
of 7 miles — on a “rubber railroad” 
consisting of 21 Goodyear conveyor 
belts. 


Longest Conveyor Belt System in 
the world today, this new giant has 


been exceeded in size only by the 
former 10-mile rubber railroad, used 
in building Shasta Dam, also speci- 
fied by the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man. Case history records 
of that famous operation helped 
convince Bull Shoals engineers that 
continuous haulage by a Goodyear 
belt system would outperform any 
type of intermittent transportation. 


Starting at the quarry, near 
Flippin, Arkansas, the rock is first 
crushed to 8-inch size. Then loaded 
on the conveyor line, it travels over 
rugged Ozark Mountain terrain to 
the dam, at a rate of 650 tons per 
hour. Belt speed is 525 feet a minute, 


or 70 minutes for the 7-mile haul. 


74,000 feet of belting are we” . 
ployed in the 21 flights of the main 
conveyor line. and there are 14.()00 
feet of additional Goodyear belts 
used to gather and stock-pile rock 
at terminals. Each belt is driven by 
a 100 H. P. motor and the entire 7- 
mile system is push-button operated fi 
from a single control panel. 


4,000,000 tons of rock will be 
carried by this gigantic installation 
before the dam is ‘completed. It will 
be transported from the crusher at 
the quarry to stock piles at the dam} 
in continuous river-flow, automati- 
cally flowing from belt to belt at each 
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of the 20 transfer points. The entire 
hauling ¢ operation requires the work 
of only a corporal’s guard of men. 


If you move materials it will 

you to consult the G.T.M. for full 
information concerning all the 
many savings inherent in this mod- 
erm method of haulage. To bring 
him to your office, write: Goodyear, 


Belting Sales Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Why: 


Hudson amazes motor-car world by 
using vital “step down’? zone—not 
available in any other car—to bring 
you riding qualities and safety beyond 
anything known before! 


Word’s going ’round—and fast, too— 
that the sensational Hudson, the only 
car you step down into, gives you a 
sweet,” smooth, safe ride that is-a new 
high mark in motor-car performance! 


Perhaps you’ve heard pleased and 
proud Hudson owners talking about 
this exciting new motoring experience, 
but here’s something you may have 
missed hearing: 


The key to this amazing new ride lies 
in that area just under the floor of the 
average car, which in the New Hudson 
becomes the “step-down” zone—as illus- 
trated in the sketches at right. 


This “‘step-down” zone is all-important, 
because experience has shown that the 
lower to the ground a ear can be built, 
the better it will handle, the more 
stability it will have, the safer it will 
be, and thus the more enjoyable and 
comfortable will be your ride. 


Hudson, and Hudson alone, has aceom- 
plished a near miracle of low-built 
streamlining and smooth, safe, comfort- 
able riding with an ingenious foundation 
frame and “step-down” zone. This new 
type of base frame surrounds the pas- 
senger compartment, and thus permits 
the floor to be lowered down within it. 
Recessing the floor creates the “step- 





Peeping ig so important to you 


Down" 


down” zone and a center of gravity 
that is the lowest in any American stock 
car—yet road clearance is ample! 
That’s why Hudson has a hug-the-road 
way of going, even in cross-winds, and 
on every conceivable kind of highway. 
When you see how this car takes even 
the sharpest curves, it will spoil you 
for any other type of automobile! You 
sense this delightful conformity to the 
road the minute you begin your ride; 
and this stability, plus the protection 
of riding encircled by a sturdy box- 
section steel frame, gives you a grand 
feeling of safe well-being. 

Then, as you get out in the open spaces, 
the rest of the story unfolds. 


Sitting in this car is as downright satis- 
fying as stretching out in your favorite 
easy chair. You ride on seats that are 
lowered and cradled ahead of the rear 
wheels, and even with its low silhouette, 
this breathtakingly beautiful motor car 
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gives you more head room than any 
other mass-produced car built today! 
Hudson’s remarkable roadability and 
comfort bring you to the end of your 
longest trips pleasantly relaxed. 


Hudson’s use of the vital “step-down” 
zone in its exclusive, all steel Monobilt 
body-and-frame* is a development that 
required years of engineering work, the 
perfection of new production techniques, 
and millions of dollars in highly special- 
ized new plant investment. Perhaps this 
explains why Hudson alone offers this 
new design principle today. 

Your Hudson dealer has a booklet, yours 
for the asking, which fully explains how 
“stepping down” brings you advaniages 
beyond anything known before! Hud- 
son Motor Car Company, Detroit 14. 


* Trade-mark and patents pending 
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OTHER CARS—Here you can see that any car 
with floor on top of the frame, as shown in 
red above, fails to utilize the important space 
between frame members (heretofore wasted 
by placing floor on top of the frame). This 
results in a high center of gravity, and 





\ either a high roof or insufficient head room. 
eae 
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NEW HUDSON—Here the important space be- 
tween frame members, shown in red above, 
becomes the “‘step-down”’ zone—a highly use- 
ful addition to interior roominess that creates 
a new, lower center of gravity, which in 
turn permits greater safety, improved road- 
ability and ride, a low, streamlined silhouette. uw 
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Eight body styles in Super Series, and Commodore 


Custom Series, with luxuriously panelled, 


beautifully 


fitted interiors. Your choice, 121 h.p. all-new Super-Six 


e 
or 128 h.p. masterful Super-Eight engine. Super-Cushion vf sf 4 
tires. Ten rich body colors. Two special colors or five two- sS 1177€ / Ss 
tone combinations—white sidewall 


tires 





at extra cost. 
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Two Heads Are Worse 


A year ago this month at a fish and 
wildlife station at Beaufort, N.C., a two- 
headed baby terrapin (Malaclemys cen- 
trata) was hatched from a normal egg. 

In a large collection of ordinary dia- 
mondbacks,. destined for the gourmet’s 
most epicurean stew, Little Double Head, 
with its single shell and a total of only 
four limbs, was a distinct rarity. While 
two-headed creatures are commoner in fish 
and reptiles than in the higher forms of 
life, it was the only one in some 200,000 
turtles hatched in captivity. Just three or 
four such oddities had turned up in cap- 
tivity in more than 40 years. 

Because of its unique status, the two- 


SCIENCE 





that important scientific facts could be 
determined by a neurological study of the 
turtle’s bodily motions. 

As psychiatrists, they were also deeply 
interested in interpreting the causes of 
human disharmony, traceable to funda- 
mental inherited drives revealed in the 
vertebrates. The two-headed turtle, they 
reasoned, might illustrate uniquely some 
basic behavior patterns in man which are 
at the root of many modern psychiatric 
difficulties. 

With the help of John Pearson, Drs. 
Brickner and Lyons made prolonged tests 
of the creature’s struggle with its strange 
biological equipment. Results of these 
tests were included in their motion pic- 
ture, which was shown for the first time 
in June at the annual meeting of the 


One head may be fascinated by the food; 
the other may bog down and refuse to 
move its limbs. In individual feedings the 
heads acts exactly as though they were 
separate organisms, pulling scraps from 
each other’s mouths. Unless fed by mu- 
seum attendants, the turtle would die. 

The “I” and the “‘Not-I*: Contrary 
to the layman’s general belief, Annie and 
Julia are not aware of their complete 
frustration. Each head is acting mechani- 
cally through patterns which were inher- 
ited from its ancestors. Lacking a cerebral 
cortex, the outer layer of the brain which 
gives man his power of discrimination, 
one turtle head cannot make the neces- 
sary identification with the other—even 
to save its life. ; 

In man, on the other hand, the scien- 





Hardly larger than a half dollar, the two-headed turtle fights itself in trying to navigate 


headed terrapin was shipped to the De- 
partment of Commerce’s aquarium in 
Washington, D.C. There the director, 
John Pearson, housed the animal in a pri- 
vate glass bowl about 10 inches long and 
6 inches wide. 

The new addition to the museum was 
slightly smaller than a normal turtle, meas- 
uring only about 2 inches from the tips of 
the two noses to the end of the nearly 
invisible tail. With the two heads tucked 
into the horny carapace, the whole animal 
was no larger than a 50-cent piece. 

The twin heads were seldom in a 
parallel position; more likely, they were 
straining apart in a well-defined V. Each 
head controlled the legs on its own side 
of the body; each side walked as an inde- 
pendent organism. 

Whether the turtle was male or female 
became a moot question. The tail length 
helps to determine its sex, and this one had 
almost no tail. 

Tapped fer the Mevies: In New 
York two neuropsychiatrists, Drs. Richard 
M. Brickner and L. Vosburgh Lyons of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, learned of this living 
body with two executive heads. Both felt 
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American Neurological Association in At- 
lantic City. Last week NeEwswEEK saw 
this unusual scientific film. 

War in a Siamese Shell: After a 
year in their small glass bowl, the re- 
spective heads, named Annie and Julia by 
the doctors, were seen in the picture to be 
still struggling to go their separate ways. 
Slow-motion analysis revealed that instead 
of moving forward with the concerted 
action of a normal turtle, the freak thrusts 
its forelimbs toward the middle of its 
body. This, the neurologists report, indi- 
cates an attempt of each side to escape 
from the other. 

When overturned, the freak manages 
to right itself, but through coincidence 
and not concerted action. The one head 
nearest the ground has the power to flip 
over the horny shell. If two heads were 
required for the movement, the creature 
would perish on its back. 

It is in feeding that the turtle tug of war 
becomes most violent. Although the two 
sides share common nutritional and meta- 
bolic needs, the heads fight each other for 
food. When competing with fellow turtles 
in the race for bits of meat, Annie and 
Julia almost invariably fail to coordinate. 


tists explained, “the ability to tell dif- 
ferences and likenesses results in many 
fine shades of human _ behavior—both 
good and bad. From the discriminatory 
power, harmonious relations with his fel- 
low beings may be developed. But faulty 
or limited identification can breed danger- 
ous hostility.” 

One of the most significant behavior de- 
velopments described by the doctors in 
their study was the turtle’s failure to recog- 
nize the difference between the “I” and 
the “Not-I.” 

“Some men and women have enough 
control of their inherited behavior patterns 
to enlarge their ‘I’ to include their fellow 
men and their community,” they said. 
“Far too few can identify it with the 
nation or the world.” 

The two-headed vertebrate sharply illus- 
trates the human need for individual con- 
trol of the age-old behavior drives. “One 
head depends on the total body as much 
as the other; yet neither is capable of 
understanding this grave necessity.” 

The scientists’ conclusion, the thesis 
of their forthcoming book, is this: “If he is 
to survive, man must develop sufficient 
insight to stop fighting his ‘other head’.” 
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5:00 P.M. Say goodbye to the office ... with 
the satisfying feeling of a last, full day’s work 
well done. Plenty of time to meet your wife 
(you bet she’s excited!) at the airport. 
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7:00 P.M. Now... airborne since 6:30... | 
you cruise smoothly above the weather ina | 
“pressurized” Constellation Speedbird, enjoy- | 
ing a delicious, complimentary dinner. | 
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ar 
9:30 P.M.* You're in Bermuda already... 
after less than 3 hours flying. And, tomorrow, 


all the fun and beauty of the Islands will be 


yours . .. from the very moment you wake! 


NEW YORK —BERMUDA | 
by ‘’Sunset Speedbird“’ 


Dep. 6:30 p.m. Tues., Thurs., Fri. and Sun. 

Aliso Speedbird flights Baltimore-Bermuda | 

every Mon., Wed. and Sat. Dep. 4:00 p.m. 
$126.00 ROUND TRIP Plus I5% Fed. Tax 


BAC 


BRITISH overseas AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS at BOAC 

offices in New York, Baltimore, Washington, 

D. C., Chicago, Los Angeles, Montreal and 

Toronto. Or see your Local Travel Agent. 
*10:30 p.m. Bermuda Summer Time 
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Ben Grauer Speaking... 


Like everybody else in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the Republican convention, Ben Grauer 
was hounded by the taxi shortage. One 
afternoon, hustling to avoid tardiness on 
an NBC television date, the announcer 
hailed a private car with a lady at the 
wheel. “Why, hop in, Mr. Grauer!” she 
said, immediately recognizing both him 
and his plight. 

The recognition startled Grauer. As one 
of radio’s top announcers for eighteen 
years, he has a voice known to millions. 
But not until Grauer started in television 
did the fans begin connecting the familiar 
voice with the hitherto unfamiliar face. 

This week Grauer again 
was in Philadelphia, cov- 
ering the Democratic con- 
vention for NBC televi- 
sion. And when it was 
over his would be one of 
the new medium’s better- 
known faces. With the 
partnership of John Cam- 
eron Swayze, Grauer’s 
marathonic coverage, anal- 
ysis, description, and in- 
terviewing had come off as 
what many viewed as one 
of the most thorough jobs 
of the conventions. 

As an announcer under 
contract to NBC, the 
short and ebullient Grau- 
er long ago became one 
of the air’s most versatile 
personalities. Currently, 
he has an easy schedule of 
only three regular radio 
jobs: He announces Wal- 
ter Winchell’s show, as he 
has for sixteen years. His is the cultured 
voice which sets the program for the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. And he narrates 
Living, 1948, an NBC _ semidocumentary 
program which Grauer titled. In his years 
on the air he has been heard on a ma- 
jority of NBC’s top shows—and sold prod- 
ucts for more than 270 sponsors. 

Here Today, Ete.: But it is as a re- 
porter that Grauer really goes places. On 
short order he may pop up anywhere 
from a UN session in Europe to a tower 
set up in Brazil to view an eclipse of the 
sun. Most of this work is on an ad-lib 
basis, yet Grauer always sounds like an 
expert, the result of careful personal re- 
search before he takes on a new job. To 
keep up with general events, Grauer finds 
time to read newspapers, a deskful of 
weekly magazines and other periodicals, 
and books by the shelf. 

In addition, he finds time for hobbies. 
His two-room apartment in New York is 
swamped with his collection of 3,000 and 
more rare books, among them an excellent 
library on the slang of many languages. 
He is secretary of the American Institute 
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of Graphic Arts and an expert on book 
binding and printing. 

A 1938 vacation trip down the Caribbean 
and into Mexico interested Grauer in Ma- 
yan culture, and as a_semiprofessional 
archeologist, his fondest wish is to dig 
into a lost Mayan city he once spotted 
from the air over Guatemala, Finally, the 
announcer is sort of a one-man lobby to 
put through the completion of the Pan 
American Highway. 

Aplomh: Grauer’s ease before a camera 
is rivaled only by his ease in front of the 
mike. He gives much of the credit for this 
to his early years as a child actor and the 
quick thinking which radio taught him. 
And as NBC’s seven-city television audi- 
ence now knows, he was a master of ease 





Today it’s video for Ben Grauer 


and good humor throughout his eighteen- 
hour daily schedule at the convention. 

At 40—and still a bachelor—Grauer is 
pulling down about $75,000 a year from 
radio, but he feels it is too early to tell 
whether he likes television better than the 
old-fashioned wireless. If he decides that 
he does, Grauer will have no trouble in 
stepping in as one of video’s better talent 
bargains. 


V.P. Denny 


From February 1946 until October 1947, 
Charles R. Denny headed the Federal 
Communications Commission, first as act- 
ing chairman and then as full-fledged chief. 
A 1936 Harvard Law School graduate and 
one of the brightest of official Washington’s 
younger generation, Denny was in the 
center of a jittery teeter-totter. On one 
side was the radio industry, smoldering 
over the government-control implications 
in the FCC’s Blue Book, released in 1946. 
On the other side was Congress, viewing 
the commission’s exercise of power with a 
suspicion that this year will culminate in 
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House and Senate investigations. But 
Denny sat tight and made more friends 
than enemies on both sides. 

Had the job paid more than $10,000 a 
year, Denny probably would still be in 
Washington. Instead he quit the commis- 
sion last fall to become vice president and 
general counsel for NBC, at a reputed 
$35,000 a year. Last week it was obvious 
that Denny’s switch from the government 
to private industry was a thorough suc- 
cess. He was named NBC’s executive vice 
president. replacing Frank Mullen, who 
resigned in May after 22 years of helping 
to build NBC into the nation’s biggest net- 
work (NEWSWEEK, May 24). 

In winning the appointment, Denny had 
been jumped over the heads of NBC’s four 
top vice presidents to become, at 36, the 
youngest senior executive in radio in what 
most consider radio’s No. 2 job, second 
only to NBC President Niles Trammell. 
Denny’s new salary: somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $50,000 a year. 


Hail the Ex-Commissioner 


The week’s news also included another 
FCC alumnus—Clifford Durr, whose seven 
years as champion of what. he considered 
the public’s interest in radio had made him 
a target always of the industry and re- 
cently of his fellow members on a re- 
vamped commission. He retired to private 
business last month, and two weeks ago 
many of his old enemies gave him a testi- 
monial luncheon in New York. On this 
event the trade paper Variety, which had 
more often fought for Durr than against 
him, last week editorialized with out- 
spoken bluntness: 

“There was sort of a death-in-the-after- 
noon atmosphere surrounding the luncheon 
tossed last week . . . If, as suggested by 
his ex-colleague, the former FCC chairman 
James Lawrence Fly, they “came to bury 
Clifford, not to praise him,” the funeral 
repast was a huge success. The eulogies 
were magnificent; the praise unstinting— 
tributes worthy of a man who . . . remained 
steadfast in his convictions. as the con- 
science of the broadcasting industry . . . 

“But how ironic that the jubilation 
should follow upon the excommunication 
of ‘the conscience.’ Seldom during his term 
of office as a fighting commissioner was 
there occasion for praise or appreciation 
or cooperation .. . Few followed his leader- 
ship or stood behind him in the good fight. 
Few there were who appreciated his clarity 
of vision in safeguarding the use of radio 
for the public interest. Few assisted him 
in his courageous fight to retain the bal- 
ance of power between the vast listening 
audience and the station operator. The 
lone dissenter stood virtually without ad- 
herents in his struggle to maintain a demo- 
cratic radio. 

“Yet on this day, from all segments of 
the industry, they came to praise. All 
raised the cup of eulogy. Now it was safe.” 
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The first transportation casting by NATIONAL, in 1868, followed the 
organization of the Pullman Palace Car Company by only one year. 





Mz PULLMANS steeping car 


made neighbors of us all 


The willingness of a railroad to take 
a chance on a young man with an 
idea permitted George M. Pullman 
to build his first sleeping car. 
A skeptical but hopeful manage- 
ment lent him two of their twelve 
coaches, knowing that, if he suc- 
ceeded, the results would be of 
inestimable, long-time service to 
the traveling public. 

He did succeed. His resourceful- 
ness and the railroads’ co-opera- 
tion have made rail travel more 
comfortable and more attractive. 


Such incidents are not unusual 
in railroad operation. New ideas, 
new equipment, new products, are 
continually sought. Improvements 
come from organized railroad re- 
search, employees, suppliers and 
from “a man with an idea”. 

Whatever their source, the rail- 
roads carefully listen, investigate, 
check and prove the worth of these 
suggestions, to the end that these 
new developments may help, like 
George Pullman’s sleeping car, to 
make neighbors of us all. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY, CLEVELAND, 0. 








From NATIONAL, constantly flow ideas 
for new and improved equipment for cars 
and locomotives. These include impor- 
tant contributions to the design and 
production of standard and tightlock 
couplers; our own improved freight car 
trucks; friction and rubber-cushioned 
draft gears and other products. This same 
skill and resourcefulness can be applied 
to design and production of malleable 
and steel castings for any industry. 
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WATER COOLERS 


Best investment for better rela- 


tions with everyone in the ‘‘Shop’”’ 


Nothing works more unceasingly than a 
Frigidaire Water Cooler to impress em- 
ployees with management’s concern for 
their comfort. It builds good will, and 
increases employee efficiency. All at a 
cost of only a few cents a day. Frigidaire 
Water Coolers are designed for quick, 
inexpensive installation—in factory, 
store or office. Investigate their many 
advantages today. All sizes—to meet all 
needs, Pressure and bottle types. 


Powered by the famous 


METER-MISER MECHANISM 


Cuts current cost to the bone 


Simplest refrigerating mechanism ever 
built! Sealed-in-steel—oiled for life. 
Backed by special 5-Year Warranty. 


See Frigidaire — for products you can de- 
pend on... a name you can depend on 

. a dealer you can depend on! Find 
nearest Frigidaire Commercial Dealer’s 
name in Classified Phone Directory un- 
der ‘Water Coolers” or “Refrigeration 
Equipment.” Or write: Frigidaire, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio; Leaside 12, Ontario, 


You’re twice as sure with two great names 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Commercial Refrigeration © Air Conditioning 


Electrical Appliances for the Home 
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Doorly of Omaha 


Like many another city, Omaha has its 
blighted real estate—buildings once elegant 
and prosperous, now grimy and vacant, a 
dead weight on the tax rolls. In many 
cities, blight is accepted as a penalty of 
progress, but Omaha has a daily which 
beiieves leadership in community better- 
ment as important a newspaper function 
as printing the news. So when the war’s 
end gave the green light to construction, 
The Omaha World-Herald looked in the 
blighted area for the site of a new plant. 

At the end of June, The World-Herald 
moved into the structure that replaced its 
32-year-old and long outgrown former 
offices, and the City Council marked the 
regeneration of the decadent district by 
renaming the Fourteenth and Dodge 
streets corner World-Herald Square. Two 
stories high, of reinforced concrete faced 
with pink-buff stone, gray-buff brick, and 
glass brick, the paper’s new home cost 
$3,000,000—half for building and half for 
new equipment. Responsible for the move 
was Harry Doorly, the publisher, who has 
made civic betterment the major part of 
his recent newspaper thinking. 

Boss’s Son-in-Law: Doorly, 69, gray, 
tall, and handsome, came to Omaha from 
his native Barbados in 1900 and four years 
later married Margaret Hitchcock, daugh- 
ter of Gilbert M. Hitchcock, who then had 
no inkling of the fame that was later to be 
his as United States senator and the right 
hand of President Woodrow Wilson in the 
League of Nations battle. Instead he was 
struggling to keep alive The Omaha World- 
Herald (he had founded The World in 
1885), which was now $150,000 in debt. He 
suggested Doorly join the paper’s staff so 
they might “sink or swim together.” 

After a try at police reporting, Doorly 
found his groove in advertising. Within 
three years he was advertising manager; 
his efforts shortly made the World-Herald 
the strongest of the city’s three news- 
papers; eventually it was the only survivor. 

Becoming publisher after Hitchcock’s 
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death in 1934, Doorly resolved that The 
World-Herald’s monopoly should mean 
new opportunities for public service. Along 
these lines he is credited with the principal 
role in the “Omaha Plan” of civic improve- 
ment. Doorly also organized the statewide 
wartime scrap-collection drive that was 
copied across the nation and won his paper 
the 1944 Pulitzer 
Prize for public 
service—its third 
such award since 
1919. 

By means of a 
$175,000 donation 
from the paper and 
its employes and 
published appeals 
that raised most of 
the required $700,- 
000, Doorly helped 
Nebraska and 
Western Iowa 
achieve a children’s hospital that was 
opened this spring. He likewise pushed to 
fruition the War Memorial Park, dedi- 
cated by President Truman on his recent 
Western tour. And he and his paper are 
credited with victory in their battle for a 
public power district that took over the 
Nebraska Power Co.’s properties when 
these were forcibly shed under the SEC 
“death sentence.” 

Doorly and The World-Herald are cur- 
rently pushing development of the Mis- 
souri River for power, navigation, and 
irrigation and annually distribute thou- 
sands of dollars in prizes for another pet 
project—better soil conservation. 

With much of Doorly’s attention given 
to public affairs, administration details on 
the newspaper are largely in the hands of 
his son-in-law, Ben Cowdery, who, at 39, 
is assistant publisher and directed comple- 
tion of the new plant. But although 
Doorly has two daughters and a son, his 
thoughts for the future contemplate the 
ownership of The World-Herald by its 
employes. He suggested that first at a 
staff party four years ago. Today 139 of 
the paper’s 563 employes own stock. 


Harry Doorly 





The World-Herald practices its preachings: Improvement in Omaha 
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Times Shift 


Thorough and routinely methodical, 
David H. Joseph had directed the city 
staff of The New York Times, largest of 
any newspaper, for 21 years. Neither a 
roaring tyrant nor an inspiring leader, 
Joseph was a city editor with a camera 
memory and a card-index mind, plus a 
single-minded ambition that The Times 
should actually have “all the news that’s 
fit to print.” Last week, at 61, he had two 
rewards for long service. He was named 
assistant managing editor, and he read | 
the praise of publisher Arthur Hays Sulz- | 
berger: “There was never a moment of 
insecurity with David Joseph at the city 
desk.” 

That was the public story. Actually, as 
insiders knew, Joseph had long been slated 
for a kick upstairs. 

When The Times editorial staff moved 
into its block-long new quarters a few 
weeks ago, the city editor was not assigned 
one of the private offices that went to 
several other executives, and there were 
rumors that he would be given new duties. 

The man who will fill his shoes beginning 
July 19 had long been marked for ad- 
vancement. He is Robert E. Garst, who has 
spent all 23 years of his newspaper life on 
The Times. Garst joined the paper upon 
his graduation from the Columbia School 
of Journalism. He has been night city 
editor and more recently assistant night 
managing editor, and is well regarded by 
his colleagues. For several years, on the 
side, he has been an associate professor of 
journalism at Columbia. | 
P In another change at The Times, John | 
Hutchins resigned as editor of the Sunday 
book review to join The Herald Tribune’s 
book department. The reason: too many 
run-ins with the tough and icy Lester | 
Markel, boss of all Times Sunday opera- 
tions. Hutchins will write the “On the 
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Books” column for The Trib’s Sunday The honey treatment inside 


review and will substitute for Lewis Gan- 


















$1.50 IMPERIAL 
Vello-Bole—Dublin Shape 


nett in the daily book column on Satur- keeps on curing your smoke 
days and during vacations. Hutchins, son . k ; , 
of a former Montana newspaper publisher, The effect of Yello-Bole’s honey treatment is continuous. The real bee’s 


joined The Times in 1929. 





— inside the bowl blends with your tobacco. With every smoke the 
“cake” is mellowed by the honey treatment. Yello- _ 
is mild and good from the start, without ‘“breaking-in”. 
Mature, seasoned briar. Ask for Yello-Bole at your 
dealer’s and look for the famous Honey Seal. Be sure 

. you get the pipe with the Seal in the bowl. 








Superseding Superman 


Several months ago the writer-cartoonist 
team which created “Superman” lost the 
decision in their $5,000,000 damage suit 
against National Comics Publications, Inc., 
publisher of some 30 comics magazines of 
which “Superman” was the leader. Jerry 


This is the Honey Seal 
Siegel, writer, and Joe Shuster, artist, the 


that preserves the honey 
treatment. Identify Yello- 


} The — of the Honey-Girl Bole Pipes by this seal. 
court referee decided, had no property Shabuneme 
rights in “Superman” since they had as- "Yello-Boles are sold 





signed all rights to the publisher at the 
start of “Superman’s” and their own career 


fay Yello-Bole pipe-cleaners 5¢. 
ten years earlier. STANDARD $1 ®) this mark on stem Run one through the stem oc- 
Recently, however, Siegel and Shuster, IMPERIAL $1.50 ©) this mark on stem casionally, to keep the Yello- 


working through Albert Zugsmith of the PREMIER $2.50 CD this mark on stem He apa — 
Smith Davis Corp., New York newspaper 


broker, reached an agreement with Na- KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC., 680 Fifth Ave., New York. Pipe-makers since 1861 
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The magic in 4 feet 8% inches 
lies in this: that’s the exact dis- 
tance between the rails of vir- 
tually all railroad tracks on the 
North American Continent. 


And that means the cars of 
any railroad can ride the rails of 
every other—a fact which is the 
very foundation of American 
mass production and continent- 
wide distribution. 

This great advantage didn’t 
just happen. Originally, tracks 
were built to more than a dozen 
different gauges, ranging from 
2 feet to 6 feet. The change to 
one standard width did not come 
about by the requirement of 
legislation, but was the result of 
voluntary cooperation of the rail- 
roads. 


Today any railroad car can be 
coupled up with any other car or 
locomotive, can go anywhere on 
standard-gauge track, can be re- 
paired with standard and inter- 
changeable parts at any railroad 
shop in America. 


Thus shippers and travelers 
have the benefit of through serv- 
ice; farmers have national mark- 














ets for their crops; manufacturers 
can get raw materials from the 
four corners of the nation; con- 
sumers everywhere have the 
choice of goods from every part 
of the country. 

These advantages are the result 
of cooperation among the rail- 
roads which, while competing for 
business, also work together 
through such organizations as the 
Association of American Rail- 
roads, their mutual agency for the 
improvement of all railroading. 

And today, as in the past, they 
are engaged in a progressive pro- 
gram of research and develop- 
ment in equipment, materials and 
methods to the end that the 
American railroads shall continue 
to provide the most economical, 
the most efficient, and the safest 
mass transportation in the world. 
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© Magazine Enterprises, Inc. 


Rights to “Funnyman” will belong... 


tional Comics Publications. They received 
$100,000 and signed a quitclaim to “Super- 
man” and “Superboy.” The publisher 
agreed to relinquish any rights to “Funny- 
man,” a new crime-busting character which 
Siegel and Shuster had in the drawing- 
board stage. 

Last week, again through Zugsmith, the 
team signed with Bell Syndicate for world 
newspaper distribution of the new feature. 
Taught by experience, Siegel and Shuster 
retain copyright ownership of “Funny- 
man.” 

Funnyman is described as bagging crim- 
inals by his wit rather than the brawn 
and invulnerability of Superman. Like 
Superman, Funnyman has a special suit 
which he quickly puts on in times of 
stress and storm. It is'a clown costume 
with pockets from which may emerge a 
fist on the end of a spring-ejected rod, or a 
multitriggered gun which may envelop a 
felon in a jet of air, a stream of water, or a 
cloud of smoke. 

The authors, both now 33, promise that 
the new strip and color page will contain 
plenty of slapstick humor frankly reminis- 
cent of the Keystone cops and Mack 
Sennett comedies which they think should 
appeal to a comic-reading public fed up 
with horror and sex. Already a comic-book 
hero, Funnyman will make his syndicated 
newspaper debut on Oct. 11. 


P-D Color Comics 


In the dying years of the nineteenth 
century, Joseph Pulitzer’s New York 
World printed the first Sunday comic page 
in four colors—one of them a bright yel- 
low, which moved Ervin Wardman, then 
managing editor of The New York Press, 
to utter the immortal sneer, “yellow jour- 
nalism.” Color comics quickly became a 
national institution for Sunday and week- 
end editions. 

A year ago The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
founded by Pulitzer and now published by 
his son and namesake, introduced Sunday 
comics printed in rotogravure—superb 
printing at a higher cost than other news- 
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... to Joe Shuster and Jerry Siegel 


papers believe justified. This week The 
Post-Dispatch added another Pulitzer 
“first.” It began printing its daily comics 
in three colors: toned black, red, and yel- 
low, on the back page of the regular run. 
It required new presses to permit more 
than the one color customarily possible in 
fast newspaper printing. 


Guild Breakaway 


For more than a year the New York 
local of the American Newspaper Guild, 
largest in the country, has been torn by 
bitterness between factions of the right 
and left. The row first came to a head last 
December when a conservative faction 
headed by Thomas J. Murphy swept out 
the local officers, charged with pro-Com- 
munism, in the annual election. This week 
it flared again as Murphy took the New 
York Guild out of the Greater New York 
CIO Council because of the latter group’s 
“persistent refusal to abide by national 
CIO policy”—namely, refusal to back the 
national anti-Wallace, pro-Marshall-plan 
program. 

Immediately eight left-wingers of the 
executive committee resigned. They in- 
cluded John T. McManus, former local 
president, and John F. Ryan, former execu- 
tive vice president. In a critical blast they 
charged that the right-wingers seemed to 
be heading for “company unionism.” 

There the matter rested pending a vote 
on ratification of the Murphy action by 
the 7,000-odd members of the New York 
Guild. 


Newspaperman Perén 


President Juan D. Peron of Argentina 
recently wrote six articles about the plans 
and policies of his government. On the 
strength of that achievement he was reg- 
istered on June 28 as a “permanent article 
writer” by the Argentine Newspaperman’s 
Syndicate. Leaders of the group announced 
that in recognition of “the dispositions he 
has adopted in favor of the journalistic 
fraternity,” Peron would be named honor- 
ary president of the ANS. 
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‘My secretary and ] 
' just adopted the 
Dictaphone twins!" 


Both ave electonia~ 
‘So they behave beautifully 


One 1s a great Listener 


My favorite—the Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictating Machine — makes dictation a 
relaxation! All I do is sit back and think 
out loud. The electronic mike ¢atches 
every word . . . even a whisper! 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation spells 
easier operation, clearer recording—in 
short, perfection! 


The other 15 @ great Talker 


That’s for me! It’s the new Electronic 
Transcriber—latest addition to our famous 
Dictaphone family ... kin and counterpart 
to the Dictaphone Electronic Dictating 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 








and reproducing equipmens bearing said trade-mark, 











Machine. Now I breeze through transcrip- 
tion electronically. 

This transcriber has so many advantages: 
Three radio-like dials regulate volume, 
tone and speed separately, bring me any 
dictator’s voice the way / want to hear it! 
... Anew headset. light as a whisper, with 
its thin electric cord instead of the old 
rubber tube. New clarity of reproduction, 
new foot control guides and rests and the 
new muting switch that smothers machine 
sounds. 

Just every convenience / need for ease, 
speed and comfort is built right into the 
machine. And. that’s why I’m sold on 

_ Dictaphone Electronic Transcription! 





The Dictaphone Twins 


For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 
Or just mail the coupon below. 

— eee ee 
Dictaphone Corporation, Department D.8 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y, 
0) Please send me descriptive literature. 

0 Please demonstrate Twins in my office. 
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“Ugh! 
Never heard of a 
Rand M‘Nally Road Atlas! 
Ugh!” 


W To the early Americans who read 
directions in trees and stars, a road 
atlas was perhaps unnecessary. But 
today’s travelers rely on the accurate 
and supremely legible road maps in 
Rand MSNally’s Road Atlas. It’s the 
standard road guide and constant 
companion of thousands of motorists, 
especially appreciated because it cov- 
ers the whole country in one handy, 
compact volume. It is also an authori- 


= 





a 
tative work for vacation planning and | 


a convenient source of geographic 
information in home or office. It con- 
tains up-to-date road maps of every 
state and of Canada and Mexico, city 
maps, and many other helpful fea- 
tures. Get one today at your bookstore 
or stationer’s—$1.25 in heavy paper 
covers—$3.00 bound in handsome 
simulated leather. You'll enjoy it 
every day in the year! 


RAND M‘SNALLY & COMPANY 


Néw Dork + Chicago + San Francisco « Washington + Established 1856 


Schoolbooks » School Maps + Children's Books « Adult Books « Maps « Atlases + 


Globes « Road Maps 


Travel Folders + Tickets « Coupon Books « Bankers Monthly « Bankers Directory 
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— TRANSITION — 


Born: To Hollywood actress Joan BeEn- 
NETT, 38, and producer WALTER WANGER, 
54, their second daughter, SHELLEY; in 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital, Hollywood, 
July 4. Miss Bennett also has two daugh- 
ters by her two previous husbands. 

> Jerrrey, 6 pound, 10 ounce boy, to. 
screen actress K. T. Stevens, 27, and actor 
Hucu Martowe, 37; in Hollywood, July 
7. Proud grandfather; director Sam Wood. 


Engaged: Glamorous society columnist 
AusTINE Cassint, 27, of The Washington 
Times-Herald, and publisher Wi11AmM 
Ranvoutpn Hearst Jr., 40, of The New 
York Journal-American, in Washington. 
July 8. Mrs. Cassini was formerly married 
to Count Igor Cassini, now The Journal- 
American’s “Cholly Knickerbocker.” 


Married: “Prince” Mike RomManorr, 48, 
born Harry Gerguson in New York, later 
an actor, newspaperman, restaurateur, and 
Hollywood luminary; and his former sec- 
retary, Guorta Lister, 22; both for the 
first time, in Hollywood, July 4. 

> Actor Ropert Waker, 29, former hus- 
band of Jennifer Jones; and BaArBara 
Forp, 25, daughter of director-producer 
John Ford; in Beverly Hills, Calif., July 8. 


Divorced: Mauve Puevps Hurtcuins, 45, 
sculptress, painter, and poet, and Ropert 
Maynarp Hutcurins, 49, chancellor of the 
University of Chicago and proponent of 
the “Great Books” plan, after 27 years of 
married life; in Chicago, July 8. Charging 
desertion, Mrs. Hutchins won $1,250-a- 
month alimony, $75,000 in insurance, and 
support for their three daughters. 


Honored: Sen. Artuur H. VANDENBERG. 
64, with the 1948 Freedom Award given 
annually by Freedom House in New 
York, for “holding to a course that has 
brought hope and courage to all who cher- 
ish freedom.” 


Recovering: Star contralto Marran ANn- 
DERSON, 46, from an operation; at the 
Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, July 8. She 
hoped to be well enough to begin a sched- 
uled nationwide tour in September. 


Died: Gerorces Bernanos, 60, French 
writer, winner of the Grand Prize of the 
French Academy, and celebrated Catholic 
intellectual; in Neuilly, France, July 5. 

> Jupce Evan A. Evans, 72, of the Sev- 
enth United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals since 1916; in Spring Green, Wis., 
July 7. Judge Evans had a leading part 
in the Samuel Insull hearings in 1929 and 
upheld the Federal seizure of Montgom- 
ery, Ward & Co. in 1945. 

> Tuomas J. Wuire, 63, publisher of The 
Chicago Herald-American, general man- 
ager of The New York Journal-American, 
and vice president of the Hearst Publish- 
ing Co., Inc.; from a heart attack in 
Chicago, July 9. 
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"iTS GOT A LIFEGUARD’ BODY... 








"YOU GET THE NEW 


‘ ‘ ’ AND 'MAGIC ACTION‘ 
MID SHIP RIDE 


Ae KING-SIZE BRAKES THAT 
(STOP! OPERATE 35% EASIER!” 
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“You get the new ‘Mid Ship’ Ride—travel ‘tween 
wheels where the going’s smoothest! Six travel 
comfortably in the cradled center section. Plenty 
of hip and shoulder room for all!” 
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- 57% MORE LUGGAGE SPACE 





‘WEW 'PICTURE WINDOW’ 


"THE REAR WINDOW I$ visieiuiry.” 


WINDSHIELD BIG” 
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White side wall tires 
available at extra cost. 


of the Var! 


A New" Top-Side" Distributor Mounting. B New Overdrive™ 
C New Lubrication System. D New'Hydra-Coil “Springs. 

E New /00 hp. V8, or 95 hp. Six. F New box-section trame. 
G New 'Para-Flex Rear springs. * optional at extra cost 


















in your future 


"NEW FROM THE GROUND UP” 
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Engineering 
ax Construction 


The steel plant that flew to Chile 
as 


HE first integrated steel plant to 

be built in Chile may well be- 
come known as “the steel plant that 
flew there”... because so many of the 
men, plans, and materials involved in 
this huge project are traveling to the 
site by air from the United States. 

Koppers Company will participate 
in management and supervision of 
the plant in all stages of its construc- 
tion and subsequent operation. 

The new plant will be located at 
Concepcion, Chile, on San Vicente 
Bay. It will cost in excess of fifty mil- 
lion dollars, and will produce 200,000 
tons of finished steel a year. 
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Plans call for a blast furnace to 
make pig iron; coke ovens to make 
coke, with auxiliaries to handle tar 
and light oils; equipment to purify the 
coke oven gas, and a gas transmission 
line to serve industrial and domestic 
users; open hearth and electric fur- 
naces; a Bessemer converter; and fin- 
ishing mills to produce a wide variety 
of flat-rolled and merchant products. 

Perhaps Koppers can help you per- 
form some specialized engineering and 
construction job. We welcome your 
inquiries. Koppers Company, Inc., 
Engineering and Construction Divi- 
sion, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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UNIONS: 


BUSINESS 





The Closed Shop vs. the Law 


Last Thursday, July 8, Federal Judge 
T. Alan Goldsborough ordered John L. 
Lewis to appear six days later to explain 
why an injunction should not be issued 
against his captive-mine strike. For Lewis 
it was the fifth summons by the judge. For 
labor and management it was further evi- 
dence of a significant trend: Collective 
bargaining was moving from the confer- 
ence table and into the courts. 
> Just three weeks before, seven maritime 
unions also had found themselves listening 
to a judge. Faced by a threatened coast- 
wide strike, the government secured an 80- 
day injunction staving off the walkout 
until Sept. 2. 
> Court action had replaced collective bar- 
gaining for the CIO phone workers, the 
Oak Ridge Atomic Laboratory unionists, 
and the packinghouse employes. 
> The International Typographical Union 
had been involved for months in a maze of 
hearings and injunctions. 
> Leftist chiefs of some New York locals 
of the Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Employes faced possible jail sen- 
tences for contempt of a Congressional 
subcommittee. Last week, after shouting 
witnesses insisted on making stump 
speeches and refused to answer questions, 
the committee voted to cite nine of the 
union leaders. 


Significance 


The major reasons for the current trend 
from collective bargaining to collective 
litigation are provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act which (1) ban the closed shop and 
(2) prohibit the union shop unless it is 
voted by a majority of the workers after 
the union has qualified (by filing affidavits 
that its officers are not Communists) . 

Despite these legal obstacles, unions 
often insist stubbornly on union- or closed- 
shop clauses in their contracts; they will 
even expose themselves to injunctions 
rather than surrender what they consider 
hard-won rights. The current Lewis strike 
against coal mines owned by steel com- 
panies is being fought on the union-shop 
issue. All factions of the maritime unions 
are united in defense of the marine ver- 
sion of the closed shop, the hiring hall. 

Similarly, 1TU members in Chicago have 
preferred to strike for nine months and 
lose more than $4,000,000 in wages rather 
than abandon their historic control over 
employment in the composing room. A 
backhanded attempt to retain the union 
shop in the guise of a “reciprocal” firing 
clause was the primary cause for last 
week’s Congressional investigation into the 
leftist-led department-store locals. 

In some cases, the conflict* between union 
(lemands and the Taft-Hartley provisions 
have been resolved by a tacit flouting of 
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the law. Recently negotiated contracts— 
between Lewis and the soft-coal operators 
and between the Seafarers International 
Union and the shippers—contain ambigu- 
ously worded but clearly intended union- or 
closed-shop provisions. Some sections of 
the government show signs of conniving at 
such evasions. The Presidential fact-find- 
ing board in the maritime dispute coyly 
scolded both sides for failing “to use imagi- 


Social Research, Inc., of Chicago observed 
and questioned businessmen. 

Last week SRI, whose clients include 
General Mills, United Air Lines, Interna- 
tional Harvester, and Sears, Roebuck, be- 
lieved it had the answers. Many would-be 
executives SRI said, fail because they are 
chronic prey to such below-the-surface 
obsessions as: 
> A profound, irrational fear of success it- 
self and the responsibility that goes with 
it. This trait the researchers found usually 
in men who were harshly disciplined as 
children and continually required to prove 
their worth. Haunted by the fear they 
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Department-store unionist Jack Paley shows his contempt and gets thrown out 


nation or ingenuity to resolve the [hiring 
hall] controversy.” 

The Taft-Hartley law explicitly calls for 
“encouraging the practice and procedure 
of collective bargaining” between employers 
and employes. As a result, even some non- 
union quarters have begun to feel that if 
the law—which has had considerable suc- 
cess in reducing the number of strikes—is 
to be made entirely effective, the closed 
and union-shop provisions may have to be 
reconsidered. Sen. Joseph H. Ball’s Joint 
Committee on Labor-Management Rela- 
tions showed signs of turning to that point 
of view in the closing days of the last 
Congress. But last week, with a political 
campaign under way, the possibility of 
early amendment seemed remote. 


PERSONNEL: 


Yardstick for Executives 


Why do some intelligent, capable com- 
pany employes flop dismally when they 
are made executives? Can such failures be 
spotted in advance? For nearly two years 


could not measure up, convinced they were 
basically unfit or unable, these subjects, as 
adults, tended to let up or make almost 
deliberate blunders when on the brink of 
success. 
> Overemphasis on work. A too exclusive 
concentration on the job was particularly 
characteristic of men who had had to com- 
pete with older brothers and sisters. This 
conflict brought feelings of inadequacy for 
which the youngsters tried to compensate 
by working twice as hard. In adult life 
this unbalance caught up with them, often 
producing an extreme sensitivity to any 
frustration and frequently causing tense 
situations in the office. 
> Resistance to authority and intolerance 
of criticism. This was true of men who 
had never overcome their youthful anger 
at the way their fathers threw their 
weight around at home. Supervision still 
made them feel they were being pushed 
around like children. In the office this 
showed up in chronic lateness and forget- 
fulness of important meetings. 

The SRI measures these traits—for the 
most part deeply disguised—primarily 
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Zipper Litter: This functional toy was exhibited by the Toy Guid- 
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ance Council in New York last week. The council first checked 
with Parents’ Magazine whether its mothering might be too 


is younger than 


graphic for youngsters. The magazine advised: “If the child 
4, it makes no difference. If the child is 


older and asks questions, replace the pups with a handkerchief.” 


through a simple “thematic-apperception 
test,” developed at Harvard and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The subject is shown 
ten pictures and asked to tell a story about 
each, describing what has happened, what 
is happening. and what the outcome will 


A typical picture shows a boy looking 
thoughtfully at a violin. An unsuccessful 
executive said the boy’s father had been 
a famous musician and had died and left 
it to him. A suecessful executive said the 
boy probably had a new violin and was 
planning to practice hard to learn to play 
it. Among other pictures used: a woman 
clutching the shoulders of a man whose 
face and body are averted as if trying to 
pull away; a gray-haired woman looking 
at a young man who is sullenly staring into 
space; a weird cloud formation hanging 
over a snow-covered cabin. 

Testing takes 50 minutes, counting a 
few minutes for an informal interview. 
Psychologists consider the results for 
about five hours, then predict how the 
subject will handle a given job. Employers 
pay $75 for each executive tested. Tests 
are usually given just before impending 
promotions as a double check on an em- 
ployer’s judgment. According to Burleigh 
Gardner, the former University of Chicago 
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professor who heads SRI, some of the 
fourteen subscribing companies were dubi- 
ous at first about the tests’ value. Now, 
says Gardner, even the skeptics are con- 
vinced that “the psychologists know their 
men better than the company does.” 


RAILROADS: 


Ex-Young Man 


Robert R. Young’s loudest demand has 
been for “unafraid, independent thinking” 
in the railroad industry. Last week one of 
the leading executives in his own Chesa- 
peake & Ohio charged in a letter te Young: 
“Although heavy responsibilities have been 
placed on me and the other officers, all 
authority in the company rests in you, 
and it has become apparent that we are 
not to be permitted to exercise our best 
judgment and full abilities . I have 
been made increasingly aware of late that 
frank expression of my views is unwel- 
come ...” 

Thus, after 25 years with the C & O, 
the vice  president-in-charge-of-finance, 
William H. Wenneman, resigned. 

Young countered with a letter to the 
road’s directors: “My dissatisfaction with 
his [Wenneman’s] services has been made 


apparent to him in connection with his 
summer residence at Cape Cod, where he 
is accustomed to spend the month of July 
and numerous long week ends in addition. 
I had overlooked these unauthorized ab- 
sences.”” 

Wenneman retorted: “I have always 
been in favor, as has everyone in the 
C & O, of first-class passenger service. 
Mr. Young has no monopoly on that.” 


Peter to Paul 


The railroads—one of the sick men of 
American industry—received two trans- 
fusions of good news last week: 
> After eighteen months of protracted 
wrangling the Engineer, Firemen, and 
Switchmen  Brotherhoods, representing 
125,000 employes, agreed to a 15.5-cent- 
an-hour wage increase and five rules 
changes that will mean additional pay. 
Virtually the same offer had been made in 
March, but the three brotherhoods had 
refused, demanding a 30 per cent wage 
hike and 44 changes in operating rules. 
A series of antistrike injunctions, 60 days 
of Army operation of the roads, and 300 
hours of mediation by Presidential as- 
sistant John Steelman finally persuaded 
the unions to accept. 
> The Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted 60 Eastern roads a fare increase, 
raising the basic coach rate from 2.5 cents 
to 3-cents a mile (20 per cent) and Pull- 
man tariffs from 3.5 cents to 4 cents (14.3 
per cent) . Between June 30, 1947, and Jan. 
$1, 1948, the petitioning roads had seen 
their working capital (excluding materials 
and supplies) deehne from $243,800,000 
to $182,800,000. In addition, the cost of 
wages, taxes, fuel, and materials rose un- 
expectedly by $427,300,000 after June 
1947. 

But if last week’s news looked good, the 
impression was partly deceptive. The $61,- 
000.000 to be yielded by the fare increase 
will be more than swallowed up by the 
wage hike, slated to cost over $80,000,000 
annually. 

“In short,” editorialized The New York 
Times, “the railroads . . . find themselves 
perennially in the position of the rider 
astride a merry-go-round horse—always 
chasing the horse ahead and never catch- 
ing up.” 





NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Retail Spendings: The Department of 
Commerce said that food stores and eating 
and drinking places are now getting 38 
cents of the retail dollar, against 32 in 
1940. Car dealers and filling stations are 
getting only 16 cents, against 21 cents be- 
fore the war. 

Grain Glut: The Agriculture Depart- 
ment forecast a record 3,328,000,000- 
bushel corn crop this year, 38 per cent 
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Great drama comes to television in NBC telecasts of Theatre Guild presentations. 


How wide is “Broadway”? 


To all the world “Broadway” 
means the theatre. So when NBC, 
in October, 1947, introduced regu- 
lar telecasts of Theatre Guild pro- 
ductions, an expansion of “Broad- 
way began—and some day it will 
be nation-wide. 

Today, if you live in a television 
area almost anywhere from Boston 
to Richmond, the new “Broadway” 
of television runs past your door. 
Now you can see great plays, pro- 


fessionally performed by noted 
actors. That’s news, exciting news, 
to lovers of the theatre. 
Celebrated artists run through 
lines and action before keen-eyed 
RCA Image Orthicon television 
cameras. At your end of the pic- 


ture, on an RCA Victor home tele-’ 


vision receiver, action is sharp, 
clear, detailed . . . and voices 
flawless. 


That television can make so im- 


RADIO 


portant a contribution to American 
entertainment is in good part the 
result of pioneering and research at 
RCA Laboratories. Such research 
enters every instrument bearing the 
name RCA or RCA Victor. 


When in Radio City, New York, be 
sure to see the radio, television and 
electronic wonders at RCA Exhibition 
Hall, 36 West 49th Street. Free admis- 
sion. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 
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above last year’s short crop. The wheat 
crop, estimated at 1,241,000,000 bushels, 
@ ' e p h re) n 2] re) Ula will be the nation’s second largest... 

P Arrival of a record 11,577 wheat cars 
last week at Kansas City forced the rail- 
roads to clamp an embargo on new ship- 
ments into the terminal: 

Pilot Strike: A Presidential fact-find- 
ing board found National Airlines guilty 
of violating the Railway Labor Act by 
obstructing an impartial study of the dis- 
missal of pilot Maston G. O’Neal in 1945. 
When the Air Line Pilots Association is- 
sued a strike call in February 1948, the 
airline fired most of its 145 pilots and flew 
its 22 planes with nonunion fliers. The 
board urged reinstatement of the striking 
eos pilots. 
aaa Calendar Girls: A sampling of cus- 
=f tomer preferences for calendar art by the 


9 é . re ; Pennsylvania Refining Co. elicited answers 
Sauy Vino Vinee naa Seana tee hn ; si’ Toa 4 ” the Sothowing order: a irl and a dog: 
SOME OF THE WORLDS MOST MODERN | bgt = 2 ee seminude girls, nude girls: bathing girls. 
ARGUTECTURE. THE STYLE OF THESE | ney ey & Mother and child subjects were last. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS HAS BEEN ADOPTED By /*$iiRipesamle Military Plans: Defense Secretary For- 
MANY CITIES. , ; restal said American manufacturers would 
get $6,000,000.000 in new military orders 
during the coming twelve months. This is 
two and a half times more than they got 
in the last fiseal vear. 
> The government transferred seventeen 
vital war plants, including aluminum, 
magnesium, and ordnance plants, to a re- 
serve pool to be used in case of a wartime 
emergency. The plants, which cost over 
$250,000,000, are the first of 60 worth 
$554,000.000 to be set aside. 

Tube Shortage: James H. Carmine, 
Phileo distribution vice president, pre- 
dicted a serious shortage of all kinds of 
television sets before the year end. The 
stockpile of 10-inch tubes, used in most 
sets. will be gone in six weeks, he said. 

Job Peak: The Census Bureau said 
= that 61,296,000 men and women held 
[RON RICH --THE HIGH QUALITY civilian jobs in June, an_ increase of 
OF SWEDISH STEEL IS DUE TO 2,630,000 over May and a record in the 
THE EXCEPTIONAL PURITY nation’s history. This left 2,184,000 people 


OF THE RON ORE FOUND IN alii es wee no es 
TREMENDOUS QUANTITIES IN willing and able to work who had no jobs. 


THE VAST LAPLAND IRON FIELDS, Foreign Prices: Foreign buyers of 
American goods are getting domestic 


prices, according to a survey by Ohio State 
University. Out of 230 exporters, only 6 
per cent charged more: 13 per cent actual- 
ly charged less. 

Women Buyers: The Philadelphia 
Bulletin sampled one per cent of the city’s 
families and discovered that 25 per cent 

2 of the wives buy their husbands’ suits. 
QLD BANK -- THE SWEDISH 2 a”. The paper also discovered that 58 per cent 
RIKSBANK, FOUNDED IN 1656, HEAVY TIMBER-NORE THAN H ALF OF of the city’s women wear girdles. 


IS THE OLOEST BANKING w SWEDEN IS COVERED BY FORESTS, 
INSTITUTION \N EXISTENCE BACKBONE OF HER ECONOMIC LIFE. STEEL: 


By telephone, Sweden is as near as your nearest neighbor. E- The Birth of F.O.B. 


service between Sweden and the United States was resumed 
é ae 
April 25, 1946. Forty per cent of the nation’s manu- 
; facturers use steel in some form. Since 1924 
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You can see 


split-second action 
... With photography 


Z IP! Fifty-two cards cascade from hand fo hand. 
Yet fast as they flash by, photography is faster 
still—giving you this picture of what happens in 
half a tick of time. 

Ta matohdlate BS oX--1o MIL <M tal ooerolate speed to spare — 
iiaYoh m-1alol ol [=x olalohiore |e] lab amcomeracelailol Nia Mial-miil-rol es 
incredible for industry and business. 

Ul Tigobsy ol-t-Yo lm olavoh (oleae) ban AMA il-Maa-tol mohamlare(Ohsiate]| 
research, can show you the behavior of a plane's 
wingtip, for example, at supersonic speed. 

Or picture the action of a spark or shock wave 
at the rate of |0-million times a second! 


Recordak microfilming, in the realm of business, 
efolaMm olalate MUlalat-xol ae brohexy ol-t-to Mm coMololaluil-lal macKaolgel later 
relae} cofei ge} olallave MOLOMI-ti(-1e Rel mui lela-MoM lai 

7 Nato Ma ial Me [hA-s Mela] ARCLAMIAL dilate Mo) Mm atoha am ZelU) 

(fol ah t—am late} ole igo ola maroc] c-to] meoKehZelalrere l=) 
because of its speed. For a more complete 
Ko K-Xo Mo) MICU Zola cole loh ame] 9) olileel ilolaMmNn Asi i- Miele 
“Functional Photography.” It’s free. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Advancing business and) 


industrial technics ... 


Functional 
Photography 











YOUNG 


Serves the 
AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRY 


Cooling Equipment for: 
J/J FARM TRACTORS 
v THRESHERS 
J COMBINES 
J GARDEN TRACTORS 
J HAMMER MILLS 
J GENERATOR SETS 
v PUMPS 
/ SPRAYERS 
/ FARM TRUCKS 


/ And Other 
Specialized and 
Routine Needs 


Take advantage of Young’s experience in 
designing and manufacturing complete 
cooling systems for any automotive appli- 
cation. For information on the Young 
Line of Heat Transfer Equipment, mail 
coupon below. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 713 Marquette St., Racine, Wis. 
Soles and Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 


_Younc & 


AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Gos, gasoline, Diesel engine cooling, radiators @ 
Jacket water coolers © Heat exchangers @ Inter- 
coolers © Condensers @ Evaporating coolers @ Oil 
coolers © Gas coolers © Atmospheric cooling and 
condensing units @ Superchorger intercoolers ¢@ 
Aircraft heat tronsfer equipment. 
WEATING, COOLING, AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 
Convectors @ Unit Heaters @ -Heating, Cooling 
coils ® Evaporotors @ Air conditioning units. 
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YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 

713 Marquette St. / 

Racine, Wisconsin 

Send me a copy of the new 

Young General Catalog 

No. 148, just off the press. [ 
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tem—whereby steelmakers quoted iden- 
ticel delivered prices to customers in the 
same area—was actually a monopolistic 
practice. 

Last week Ben Fairless, president of 
U.S. Steel, told these manufacturers that 
from now on they would have to pay the 
freight. Big Steel, he said, is abolishing 
the 5@year-old system. Henceforth, steel 
prices will be quoted at the mill. The Su- 
preme Court decision in April banning the 
basing-price system for cement, he ex- 
plained, left the company “no recourse 

. regardless of the hardships and dis- 
locations to American industry which may 
result.” 

Although Fairless’s move had been fore- 
cast (Newsweek, June 28), the news 
caught the steel industry by surprise. But 
U.S. Steel, maker of one-third of the 
nation’s steel, sets the pace. Within 24 
hours Eugene Grace, chairman of Beth- 
lehem (second largest) , said he would fol- 
lew. Other steelmakers would fall in line 
shortly. 

The new pricing system, Fairless pre- 
dicted, will “hurt Pittsburgh [where U.S. 
Steel is the largest producer] more than 
any other steel-producing area when com- 
petitive conditions return to the industry.” 
Grace added: “Large investments in proc- 
essing plants are certainly placed = im 
jeopardy.” New York steel users with or- 
ders at Pittsburgh plants found they would 
have to pay $3.60 a ton more than com- 
petitors supplied by Bethlehem’s Sparrows 
Point plant in Maryland. Experts  esti- 
mated that the change at first would mean 
higher steel prices all around. 
Significance—- 

Under the new F.O.B. price system for 
steel many small manufacturers will have 
to break off relations with their traditional 
suppliers. Consumers in distant markets 
will be hurt. For example, the Iowa maker 
of a nationally distributed washing ma- 
chine will have to pay more for steel than 
his competitor located closer to Chicago 
mills. 

At the outset Fairless knew that con- 
gressmen who cared nothing for Big Steel’s 
woes would have to listen to complaints 
from such smaller business constituents. 
And his strategy—to take his case to Con- 
gress via industry—already has started to 
bear fruit. E. J. Kulas, president of Mid- 
land Steel Products Co., Cleveland. has 
protested the change-over as a “tragedy” 
for all steel users. In Indianapolis Sen. 
Homer -Capehart. fearful that the new 
system will have a “bad effect” on indus- 
try, is assembling a staff to make a full 
investigation in the fall—after the No- 
vember elections. 

Others expect that the decision will 
bring new steel plants to important con- 
suming centers which so far have been 
without them. Even Fairless admits that 
New York, never a steelmaking area, may 
get a new mill, 


In Washington the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, victorious after a 24-year fight, 
remains impassive. Rather than rest on 
one decision, it is ‘preparing a brief for the 
Third Cireuit Court of Appeals in Phila- 
delphia to get legal shackles on the capitu- 
lating U.S. Steel giant. It is also preparing 
more hearings in a similar case against the 
rest of the steelmakers. Despite its steel 
and cement triumphs, FTC’s basing-point 
victory is not complete. Still other cases 
are in the works against the corn-products 
industry and white-lead and_fire-brick 
manufacturers. 


AUTOS: 


Prices and Car Hunger 


Auto makers have frequently been ac- 
cused of charging whatever the traffic 
would bear. Last week The Wall Street 
Journal documented an unusual stunt and, 
incidentally, disproved the accusation. It 
sent reporters to scores of car lots in six- 
teen cities where they posed as customers 
and priced “new-used” cars. The figures 
they brought back gave new insight into 
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the real value the public places on different 
cars; it showed that Detroit vastly under- 
priced most of them. 

Driven around the block once and sold 
as “used,” the 49 Ford shot from the low 
price range into the middle bracket. The 
Chevrolet did very nearly as well. The 
Buick became more costly than the Pack- 
ard, reversing the list-price order. Both 
Kaisers and Frazers, on the other hand, 
dropped from the medium price range to 
the lowest-priced buys on the lot once they 
left the showroom. 

Below is The Journal’s tabulation of the 
bonus prices (compared with list prices) 
the public pays to dealers for eighteen 
standard “new-used” cars: 


List “New-Used” 


Car Price Price Bonus 
Cadillac $3,657 $5,715 $2.058 
Lincoln 3,379 4,088 709 
Packard 3.280 3.435 155 
Frazer 2,797 2.290 minus 507 
Hudson 2.677 2.997 320 
Kaiser 2,640 2.210 minus 430 
Chrysler 2,560 3,222 662 
Oldsmobile 2,496 3.459 963 
Mercury 2.487 3.268 781 
Buick 2,464 3.498 1,034 
De Soto 2.334 3,034 700 
Studebaker 2,292 2.776 484 
Pontiac 2,236 3,089 853 
Nash 2.158 2.483 325 
Dodge 2,092 2.774 682 
Ford 1,814 2.997 1,183 
Plymouth 1,796 2.459 663 
Chevrolet 1,587 2.536 949 


Foreign Invasion 


On the face of it, the whole thing 
seemed implausible, a sort of coals-to- 
Newcastle venture. But by last week 
there could be no doubt that a few Euro- 
pean countries were successfully entering 
the United States market with foreign 
automobiles. There was no pretense of a 
threat to Detroit. The foreign cars were 
pushed mainly as luxury items. And the 
number being brought in was puny com- 
pared with the American industry’s ex- 
pected output of 5,000,000 cars this year 
and the 6,000,000 unfilled orders on deal- 
ers’ books. 

Nonetheless, the fact remained that the 
number of foreign vehicles imported into 
the United States had grown from 298 in 
1939 to 1,453 in 1947 and would probably 
touch 20,000 this year. 

Spurred by its dollar shortage, Great 
Britain led all the rest. Britain’s most 
numerous export was the Austin A40, 
which Americans have bought at the rate 
of 1,000 a month since January. 

The A40 has a four-cylinder, 40-horse- 
power motor, weighs 2,200 pounds, and 
cradles four passengers in adjustable 
leather seats. It gets 30 miles to the gallon, 
has a low center of gravity and individually 
sprung front wheels, and measures 12 feet 
9 inches from bumper to bumper. The 
single dashing note is the sliding steel 
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MARfy Kee 


You want Jasting results when you get chassis lubrication. And 
bulldog-tough Marfak is built to give just that. Marfak protects 
wear points and bearings — not for a couple of hundred miles — 
but for 1,000 miles and more. That “cushiony” driving ease you 
experience is your sure sign Marfak stays in there fighting. 
Applied by chart, never by chance. Ask for Marfak Lubri- 
cation for your car today — at : 
your neighborhood Texaco 
Dealer, the best friend your car 
ever had. 
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Gordon MacRae and Evelyn Knight. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Transatlantic 


The Jaguar: Walnut panels 


roof which transforms the A40 into a sort 
of convertible. 

In the past, despite their economy and 
sound workmanship, foreign automobiles 
in America have labored under an almost 
impossible handicap: they were hard to 
service. There weren’t enough agencies to 
supply spare parts. 

No Strings: Today Austin has more 
than 95 agencies in 29 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Moreover, Austin can 
offer a selling point possible for few United 
States makes: Its A40 is available at list 
price without any gray-market strings, 
tie-ins, or exchanges. The two-door Dorset 
sells for $1,595, the four-door Devon for 
$1,660, delivered in New York. 

The closest foreign competitors of the 
Austin in America are the other British 
makes, mainly the Hillman Minx ($1,874- 
$2,195), the Standard Vanguard ($2,100- 
$2,200), and the British Ford ($1,402- 
$1,624). Two French machines also com- 
pete in this medium-priced, small-car field: 
the Simea line ($1,050-$1,495) and the 
rear-engine Renault ($1,265). The Italian 
entry is the Fiat ($1,350). 

The British have not neglected the big 
luxury car. Besides buying the tradition- 
ally impressive Rolls-Royce and Daimler 
(about $20,000), wealthy Americans can 
indulge automotive fancies with either the 
air-conditioned, walnut-paneled Jaguar 
($4,633-$4,745) , the Sheerline ($5,800) , or 
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aia Artist — James Lockhart, native of Arkansas 
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ihe Healey ($8,500) whose four-cylinder 
engine is so designed and balanced that it 
vets 30 miles per gallon while cruising at 
a 70-mile speed. The Healey easily won 
the 1947 International Alpine Rally with 
an average speed of 111 m.p.h. 


OIL: 


Independents Abroad 


When eleven independent petroleum 
companies joined forces last September to 
form the $100,000,000 American Inde- 
pendent Oil Co. “for large-scale, long-term 
foreign operations,” some oil people gave 
them an “A” for courage. It was the first 
time independents had the nerve to buck 
the behemoths of the business for a slice of 
the Middle East’s oil treasure. How they 
would come out was another question. 

Last week produced the first concrete 
evidence that the newcomer might prove 
an honest-to-John competitor. Ralph K. 
Davies, the veteran oilman who heads 
American Independent, announced in Lon- 
don that the new firm had outbid com- 
panies of two nations to win the first major 
foreign oil concession granted an American 
outfit in more than ten years. Sheik Ahmed 
Ibn Jabir Al Subah, ruler of Kuwait, had 
ceded American Independent full explora- 
tion and drilling rights to his half-interest 
in the neutral zone between Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia on the Persian Gulf. The 
price, undisclosed, was believed to be well 
above the previous Middle Eastern av- 
erage. 

Because no wells have been dug there, 
geologists could only guess at how much 
oil American Independent would be able to 
extract from the diamond-shaped 50- by 
45-mile neutral zone. But most experts 
were confident it would produce in vast 
quantities inasmuch as it lies athwart 
the Middle East’s richest oil region. The 
company will probably begin test drilling 
early next year. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Desk Messenger: Western Union dis- 
played a desk-size facsimile transmitter 
and receiver for telegrams, designed for 
offices handling five to twenty telegrams 
daily. The unit, which eliminates mes- 
senger-service delays, uses a wax “carbon 
paper” instead of an expensive light-beam 
system. 

Heat Saver: The Dollinger Corp. of 
Rochester, N. Y., is making a fireplace 
screen with venetian blind-type glass 
louvers. It is said to eliminate smoke and 
to triple the amount of heat radiated into 
the room. 

Orange Juicer: The Automatic Orange 
Juicer Corp. of New York has designed an 
orange-juicing machine for soda-fountain 
counters that will turn out a glass of juice 
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free of peel oil, pulp, and seeds in full view 
of the customer. The push-button device, 
will handle 1,200 oranges an hour. 
Plastic Lens: The Miller Rubber and 
Plastic Co. of Detroit announces plastic 
amber fog lenses for automobile head- 


lights. A suction cup holds the detachable 


lenses in place. 

Fan Lamp: The Abbeon Supply Co. of 
Woodside, L. I., has made a combination 
floor lamp and fan. The electric fan is 
concealed within the shade. 


RETAILING: 


Sally the Salesgirl 


When pretty, sweet-but-shrewd “Sally 
Jones” first appeared as a comic strip in 
the news-packed trade journal, Women’s 
Wear Daily, she was a lowly salesgirl in 
a mythical department store. But Sally’s 
blond head was crammed with ideas about 
how the Emporium ought to be run. 
Last week, after two and a half years, she 
had risen to “acting buyer” and, unof- 
ficially, helpful critic of the garment 
industry. 

Sally’s adventures are the work of 
Australian-born Edna Kaula, who gets 
hundreds of letters a year from store execu- 
tives and personnel asking Sally’s advice 
on how to run their business. “I like Sally,” 
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says her creator, “but sometimes I wonder 
if she isn’t just a wee bit too smart.” 
Sally always knows the answers. Recently, 
when she cracked down on problem sales- 
girls, letters poured in asking her what 
to do with problem customers. Sally 
showed them, with a training course for 
her fictitious Emporium staff. 

Originally Mrs. Kaula authored Sally’s 
ups and downs unaided. But after eight 
months she needed help. “Sally,” she ex- 
plains, “has to keep up with the retail 
trade and illustrate all the current prob- 
lems of department-store people as well 
as manufacturers and_ suppliers.” Now 
Mrs. Kaula relies on a garment-trade ad 
man to keep her abreast of things. 

Last week Sally breathed a sigh of relief. 
Along with the rest of the industry, she 
had managed to survive a slump season 
for bathing-suit sales. Mrs. Kaula, herself 
vacation-bound, is sending Sally off for 
a rest this week. But unlike Mrs. Kaula, 
who plans a month in the mountains, 
Sally is destined to have her vacation cut 
short by a call from her boss. 

Meanwhile, Women’s Wear Daily (a 
Fairchild publication) also considers Sally 
indispensable and is busy extending Mrs. 
Kaula’s contract. Another Kaula_ strip, 
“Jerry,” is now in its second month in 
Retailing Daily, Fairchild spokesman for 
the home-furnishing trade. 
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Here's ANOTHER of Sunroc’s fa- 
mous “‘firsts’’...the biggest advance- 
ment the refrigeration industry has 
known in years. 


The Sunroc Super Cooler combines 
the advantages of a water cooler and 
a refrigerator. In a compact unit, it 
provides properly chilled drinking 
water, three ice-cube trays, and a 
generous refrigerated storage com- 
partment. Its modern styling harmo- 
nizes with any environment. It is 
engineered for maximum depend- 
ability and economical, trouble-free 
operation. 


There are a thousand-and-one places 
in which only a Sunroc Super Cooler 
will serve. It’s just the thing for busi- 
ness and professional offices . . . ideal 
for homes and apartments, where 
there’s widespread need for a water 
cooler with refrigerating features. Get 
the full story of the Sunroc Super 
Cooler. Mail the coupon today. 


America’s most complete line of water coolers, 
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Collectivism on Relief 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE Marshall plan is now in opera- 
tion; and one of the chief misgivings 


of its critics is already being realized. 


This is that America would pour money 
into Europe without getting in return 
reforms that would really bring Euro- 
pean recovery. 

Nothing in the agreements concluded 
between the ECA and par- 
ticipating countries promises 
any real change from the 
ruinous postwar economic 
policies that these countries 
have been following. The 
British Government agrees, 
for example (and there are 
only minor differences in the 
French and other agree- 
ments), to “use its best en- 
deavors” to make “efficient 
and practical use of all the resources 
available to it”; to think up “practi- 
cable projects for increased production 
of coal, steel, transportation facilities 
and food; to stabilize its currency, es- 
tablish or maintain a valid rate of ex- 
change, balance its governmental budg- 


= 


et, create or maintain internal financial - 


stability, and generally restore or main- 
tain confidence in its monetary system; 
and to cooperate with other participat- 
ing countries in facilitating and stimu- 
lating an increasing interchange of 
goods and services.” 


ost of these promises are so vague 
M as to be practically meaningless. 
They refer to ends, not means. Of course 
every government wants to use its re- 
sources efficiently. Of course it wants 
economic recovery, increased produc- 
tion, and a stable currency. It does not 
need to be bribed to want any of these 
things. The real question is: Has it been 
following or will it follow the policies 
likely to bring them? 

In the opinion of the British authori- 
ties themselves, nothing in the agree- 
ment they have signed will require them 
to change their present collectivist 
course. As the London financial cor- 
respondent of The New York Times 
cabled: “Britain is, in fact, already do- 
ing its utmost to achieve these objec- 
tives . . . On the question of early re- 
vision of the exchange value of the 
pound sterling, there is nothing in the 
agreement to suggest that this is at all 
likely or is at all necessary.” 


So that’s that. Yet the simple truth is’ 


that European exchange control and 
overvalued currencies have not only 
brought about a chronic European trade 
deficit, which the American taxpayer is 
subsidizing, but have jammed up inter- 
national trade and made such trade all 
but impossible even within Europe. 

A recent Associated Press dispatch 
from London opened with 
the statement: “Trade in 
Western Europe is on the 
decline because most of the 
countries are too poor to buy 
from each other.” This is 
nonsense. The people within 
each of these countries are 
obviously not too poor to 
buy from each other. Coun- 
tries that have things to sell 
to each other can obviously 

exchange them with each other. But 
when they set up a nightmarish system 
of bilateral quotas and import licenses 
for every transaction; when they insist 
on a pegged value for their own curren- 
cies far above what any free market will 
pay (or, to put it another way, when 
they forbid their own citizens to pay 
for American dollars the value that a 
free market would place on such dol- 
lars); when, in short, they make their 
currencies in fact inconvertible and 
prevent their citizens from buying other 
countries’ goods, then they must inevi- 
tably expect exactly the kind of break- 
down of international trade that they 
have got. 

The ECA agreements, with their 
vague rhetorical promises, will do noth- 
ing to halt the socialism, inflation, price 
control, exchange control, and govern- 
ment planning that are everywhere 
choking production and trade. Even the 
requirement for balanced budgets is 
rendered meaningless by exempting 
“deficits over a. short period” — the 
length of which is nowhere specified. As 
for the interpretation of these pledges, 
is Britain helping to “maintain confi- 
dence” in its own money when it pro- 
hibits anyone from bringing more than 
£5 of it back into the country? 


HE Marshall plan was put forward 
Tio aid participating nations “through 
their own individual and concerted ef- 
forts.” It is in fact a costly relief pro- 
gram that is not getting in return the 
only reforms that would make a real 
and lasting recovery possible. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY 
CLAUSE” PLANTS 


The offering of these properties under the provisions 
of the National Security Clause indicates their 
essential nature and sound worth. 


~~ 


Top-quality Properties 

Each of these 51 facilities is a well-constructed, modern property— 
built during the war years, some equipped with the finest of 
machinery, tools and fittings. Some are general-purpose plants 
suitable for ready adaptation. Included, among others, are 12 
aircraft and engine factories, 1 petroleum refinery, 4 chemical 
processing plants, 17 steel foundries, fabricating plants and forge 
shops, 9 shipyards and 2 brass and 5 light metals facilities. 





At Favorable Locations 


Some of these plants are located in the Atlantic seaboard states; 
many throughout the humming industrial midwest, south and 
southwest; others up and down the Pacific coast . . . in large cities 
and small towns... at deep-water ports; strategic locations, every 
one. Required raw materials are close at hand, profitable markets 
nearby, transportation facilities excellent and necessary utilities 
all available. 


National Security Provision 


These properties are offered for sale or lease with provisions for 
the national security, whereby the Federal Government retains 
dormant rights to utilize the facilities for production under Gov- 
ernment contract. In the event that this dormant right is exer- 
cised, the Government will consider the qualifications of the buyer 
or lessee to carry out such contracts. This may well prove a great 
advantage to you! 


Write, Wire, Phone 


These properties are offered for sale or lease, in whole, for con- 
tinuing operation. Write, wire or phone for specific information 
and for necessary bid forms and helpful advice on how to bid. 
This advertisement is not a basis for negotiation. War Assets 
Administration reserves the right to reject any or all bids. Transfer 
of title will be subject to Executive Order 9908 relative to 
fissionable materials. 
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The Tearstained Tribe 


by JOHN LARDNER 


RYING towels were distributed 
through the courtesy of the man- 
agement last week to Robin Falken- 
burg, a tennis player recently peddling 
his wares in England, and to the Cleve- 
land Indians, a group of ballplayers who 
cultivate the unusual habit of bursting 
into tears of self-pity whenever they 
rise to the top of their trade. 

Between muffled sobs, Mr. 
Falkenburg declared that the 
tennis fans and press and of- 
ficials of London are the most 
unkind and unfair in the 
world. In the face of Brit- 
ish cruelty from the sidelines, 
he said, it was all he could 
do to win the Wimbledon sin- 
gles championship for 1948. 

If he’d had anything else to 

cope with—such as a good tennis play- 
er—the chances are that Robin would 
never have captured the title. How- 
ever, good tennis players are barred 
from amateur tournaments nowadays 
because they are all professional. You 
might say that Robin won by default, 
against great odds. 

The Cleveland baseball players were 
startled to hear Mr. Falkenburg’s cry 
of pain. Sniffing and red-eyed, they 
stood by their own proposition that the 
most unkind and unfair people in the 
world live in Cleveland. What can a 
callow youth like Falkenburg know of 
man’s barbarity to man until he has 
had his heart broken on the shore of 
Lake Erie, where the howls of the hu- 
man wolf pack make London seem like 
sweet Auburn (“loveliest village of the 
plain”—Goldsmith) ? 


ET us concentrate on the Cleveland 
L situation. After all, amateur tennis 
today, even at Wimbledon, is too shab- 
by an enterprise to sustain the interest 
of gourmets like you and me. Besides, 
this Cleveland affair has good, rich 
psychopathic overtones. 

The uncanny thing about it is that 
the Indian players seldom weep out 
loud and plead for mercy unless they 
are in first place in the American 
League. That was their position the 
other day when certain of their num- 
ber, unidentified, complained to an in- 
terviewer that the booing of the coarse 
multitude in their home ball park was 
almost more than they could bear. 

“The Cleveland fans are the worst in 
the world,” said one tearstained red- 


skin. “They treat us so bad at home 
that we’re happy to get on the road.” 
The Cleveland president, Mr. Bill 
Veeck, replied tactfully that grand- 
stand critics are entitled to jeer if they 
pay their way in, which is a matter 
close to Mr. Veeck’s heart. He then 
signed up Satchel Paige, the oldest 39- 
year-old Negro pitcher in 
existence, to show the boys 
that if a person of Satchel’s 
overwhelming age can stand 
the Cleveland crowds, so can 
they. 
The last time the Indians 
wept in public was in 1940 
when—true to their curious 
emotional pattern—they led 
the league in the same tragic 
way. It wasn’t the fans who 
mortified them then. It was their 
manager, Oscar Vitt. The athletes com- 
plained that Vitt was sarcastic. His 
cruel tongue almost drove them to a 
pennant. Happily, they were able to 
avoid this pitfall at the last moment, 
and they finished the season quite cheer- 
ful, for them, in second place. 


Was interested in a remark by Geof- 
frey Heath of the Boston Braves, a 
Cleveland alumnus who has heard as 
many boos as the next man. “I don’t 
think the Cleveland fans are worse than 
those in any other city,” he said last 
week. ““They’re all the same. You'll al- 
ways find wolves, except possibly in 
Detroit, where they’re sort of polite.” 
It is odd that Mr. Heath should sin- 
gle out Detroit in this way, for it was 
there, in the world series of 1934, that 
the fans controlled their politeness so 
strongly that a game was held up for 
half an hour while ground keepers 
cleared the field of fruit and Judge 
Landis cleared the field of Joe Medwick, 
the target. Trends change in every 
neighborhood. Cleveland took the gro- 
cery-pitching title away from Detroit in 
1940, when Ohio citizens pelted Birdie 
Tebbets with vintage eggs as a token 
of their wish that he drop dead. 
Perhaps the most widely heckled 
player iff baseball history was Ty Cobb. 
But Tyrus never complained to the 
press. Instead, he challenged the whole 
crowd to fight. When the whole crowd 
accepted, the police were sent for, not 
the reporters. It was Mr. Cobb’s boast 
that he never had public-relations trou- 
ble that a riot squad couldn’t handle. 
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OLYMPICS: 


The Dyche Blues 


Jack O’Brien, Newsweex’s Sports edi- 
tor, traveled to Chicago last week for the 
Olympic trials. His report follows: 


In one of the cement caverns under 
Dyche Stadium in Evanston, Ill., last week, 
a baby-faced giant of a weight thrower 
made no secret of how he felt. 

“I couldn’t sleep last night,” he con- 
fessed to the assorted giants and whippets 
who sprawled around him. “I couldn’t 
even lay down. I couldn’t even swallow. I 
bet my palate swelled up this big.” He 
held up a thick thumb. 

Many of the 200 other men waiting for 
the final tryouts for the 1948 United 
States Olympic track and field squad 
didn’t seem to be much better off. A spike- 
haired javelin thrower went looking for a 
pay phone and was plainly upset when he 
returned five minutes later without having 
found one. 

“T always call my girl before a meet,” 
he said. “Maybe it doesn’t really bring me 
luck, but this is no time to stop.” 

Reggie Pearman, spectacled New York 
University runner, lay flat on his back 
and tried to memorize a fragment of 
Elizabethan poetry he had copied on a 
piece of paper for this last-hour wait. 

“T’m just about sick to get on that boat 
to London,” he confessed, “even though 
I'll probably be sicker if I do get on it.” 


New Indian: Cleveland manager 
Veeck beams at Satchel Paige, pitcher for 
20 years, who last week became the sixth 
Negro to sign with a major-league club. 
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On the day of his big chance, in the 800- 
meter finals, Pearman didn’t even finish. 
But if that meant Pearman wouldn’t be 
getting on the boat for London this week, 
he had the skimpy consolation of knowing 
that some of the sport’s greatest prac- 
titioners would also be listed among the 
American stay-at-homes. 

Washouts: Hulking Charley Fonville 
of Michigan, who had made 56-foot shot 
puts look easy this season and also had 
set a new world’s record of 58 feet 44 inch, 
failed to win one of the three team places 
allotted to his department. 

Wispy Harrison Dillard of Baldwin- 
Wallace, overwhelmingly voted the world’s 
greatest hurdler and also holder of a record 
string of 82 successive victories, will go to 
London as a 100-meter-dash man’ rather 
than as a hurdler. In the finals of his 
specialty, the 110-meter hurdles, Dillard 
struck the second hurdle with the instep 
of his lead foot, knocked over three others 
as his stride disintegrated on him, and 
didn’t even finish the race. 

Gil Dodds, easily this country’s best 
miler and deeply wanting to go to London 
to complete his track career with an 
Olympic triumph, didn’t even get as far 
as Evanston. When an injured leg tendon 
forced him to withdraw from the final 
trials, Dodds forfeited his chance; an 
American Olympic rule requires a one-two- 
three performance in the concluding try- 
outs. 

Change? Many of the experts as- 
sembled at Dyche Stadium bitterly in- 
sisted the rule should be changed. They 
argued that men of excep- 
tional winning consistency 
should be chosen on their rec- 
ords as a safeguard against 
the inevitable off day. 

Other critics contended that 
the true Olympian is the fel- 
low who manages to come 
through on any day that may 
be picked for a big stake. 
Their favorite example, as the 
week ended, was Barney Ewell 
of Lancaster, Pa., an old man 
in the young man’s business of 
running sprints. 

Most experts thought Ewell 
had had to wait too long 
for this chance. Eight years 
earlier, when he was starring 
at Penn State, the Olympics 
had been called off. But last 
week the dusky and _ bony- 
faced foundry hand was a 
good 31 years old, and his 
opposition in the 100-meter- 
dash final included Mel Pat- 
ton of Southern California, 
latest “world’s fastest human” 
(9.3 seconds for 100 yards) 
and undefeated this year. 

Patton was clocked in 10.3 
seconds, equaling the Olympic 
record. But that left him a 
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yard behind Ewell, who did 10.2 to 
become only the second man to equal the 
world’s record since Jesse Owens estab- 
lished it twelve years ago. 

In view of the fact that this was 
Olympic stuff, Ewell saw no reason for 
people being puzzled about his showing. 

“Where else,” he asked, “would a track 
man rather have his name show up in the 
records?” 

For good measure, Ewell went out and 
earned a second Olympic spot for himself 
by finishing a good second in the 200- 
meter sprint against Patton’s 20.7 _per- 
formance—one of eight tryout victories 
which, despite the failures of some stand- 
outs, bettered or equaled Olympic records. 


Swimming Hopefuls 


After the National AAU swimming 
championships in New Haven last April, 
Bob Kiphuth said that with the exception 
of breast-stroker Joe Verdeur, it looked 
“pretty grim” for our swimmers in Lon- 
don this summer. But if the United States 
Olympic coach gave the impression that 
he was pessimistic, he was quick to correct 
that impression last week in Detroit. 

At the Olympic finals there Kiphuth de- 
clared: “We'll give the world opposition 
a terrific battle. We have an oustanding 
group, well-conditioned and enthusiastic. 
And after all, it’s the places that count.” 
Moreover, with the Japanese out of the 
competition, Kiphuth didn’t believe that 
any team—and definitely not his—planned 
to use the oxygen whiffs which aroused 
considerable controversy when the Nip- 
ponese employed them in the 1936 games. 

For four days in the flashy Brennan 
Pools more than 350 swimming and diving 
hopefuls splashed and puffed for the 49 
team berths. The standouts: 

Joe Verdeur, Philadelphian, who bet- 
tered the Olympic 200-meter breast-stroke 


‘record by more than 6 seconds with a time 
- of 2:36.38; Ann Curtis, University of Calli- 


fornia junior, who bettered the 400-meter 
record by nearly 4 seconds with a 5:22.5: 
and two others who came within two 
seconds of Olympic records: Jimmy Mc- 
Lane, 17, who swam the 400-meter free 
style in 4:45.5; and Allen Stack, Yale 
captain, who took the 100-meter back- 
stroke in 1:06.9. 


RACING: 


Judy’s Jumpers 


In the charts recording proceedings at 
the current Aqueduct race meeting, as at 
other New York tracks for some years, the 
name cf a steeplechaser trainer appears as 
J. Johnson. The J. stands for Judy, a 38- 
year-old Marylander who is the delight of 
the two-buck bettors willing to fling money 


against the hazardous jumps _ usually 
shunned by the cautious professional 
players. 





And in following the woman trainer the 
small fry haven’t been doing too badly. 
This year, in 22 starts, her bonebreakers 
have bagged five wins, two places, and 
five shows for total earnings of $27,875— 
a figure well up on the money-winning list 
for this time of the season. 

The girl thus holding her own against 
males, the first woman to hold a steeple- 
chase trainer’s license in New York, was 
born to the horseman’s life. She is the 
daughter of Edward Johnson, former 


trainer for the late W. C. Whitney, Foxhall 
Keene, and McEntee Bowman. As a young- 
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J. Johnson: Her jumpers jump 


ster she had been his constant helper, and 
by the time she was 15 had given up 
school for the education of the stables. 

Judy was determined to be a trainer, but 
as time went by she realized that the way 
to official recognition was hard. Finally, her 
opportunity came in 1935 when Mary 
Hirsch, daughter of trainer Max Hirsch, 
broke the precedent against women by ob- 
taining a license for flat racing. Miss John- 
son bought a patched-up relic for $200 (she 
had to own a horse to apply), and with a 
good deal of persuasion obtained a similar 
license. Latavich, the nine-year-old animal, 
had once sold for $40,000 and still looked 
valuable to her. And under Judy’s tutelage 
he did well enough, finishing in the money 
in seventeen of his 25 starts. 

Woman of the Hour: She got her 
first real break in 1938 when she began 
training for her present employer, Thomas 
T. Mott, owner of the small Auburn Farm 
in Sandy Spring, Md. “I think I must have 
won his confidence when I took over The 
Hour, a temperamental show hunter,” she 
said. “He was a real Cinderella, but I 
turned him into a steeplechaser and he 
won his first three races before winding up 
with a broken leg in his fourth start.” 

The only real obstacle that Judy John- 
son finds insurmountable is the fact that 
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she is not a man. “The race track is like a 
small world in a small town,” she explains, 
“and when there is only a handful of 
women mixed up in it, they are naturally 
on the spot.” 

Although Miss Johnson feels that she 
faces a minimum of prejudice nowadays, 
there were times when the opposite was 
true. When she applied for stable space at 
New York in 1944, the authorities insisted 
that there were no stalls available. “That 
sort of thing would never have happened 
to a man,” she points out, “but there was 
nothing I could do about it.” She was 
forced to rent space in a Great Neck, L. L, 
stable ‘for her ten-year-old Ossabaw, a 
jumper originally trained by Tommy 
Hitchcock. 

Later, at Saratoga, she had her revenge 
wien the old horse won the North Amer- 
ican Steeplechase. “That more or less put 
me on the map. I’ve had little trouble 
getting stalls since then.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that Ossa- 
baw is her all-time favorite. Moreover, he 
paid $52.50 in the mutuels, and thereby 
became the favorite of a good number of 
Great Neck inhabitants. 

Fourth in °47: In spite of the handi- 
caps, steeplechase training has been Judy’s 
livelihood for more than a dozen years, and 
in 1947 her $70,250 put her in fourth place 
among money winners. The methods which 
have paid off for her are generally ortho- 
dox, but she insists upon plenty of time 
for training and believes that steeplechas- 
ers should be taught from the beginning to 
jump at speed: “A good horse mustn’t 
rely on his rider to place him for a jump; 
he must learn to run and chance it.” 

She spends about six months schooling- 
in a flat racer for the jumps, while a green 
horse requires a whole year. Both first 
learn to jump riderless in the corral; after 
a month or so riders take them over short 
courses for a few minutes a day. Usually 
she saddles an old-time steeplechaser to 
lead them over the jumps. Then it’s just 
a question of waiting for the day when 
the youngsters start pressing the older 
horse. 

Miss Johnson’s most successful horse 
has been Floating Isle, which Auburn 
Farm acquired in 1943 as a three-year-old. 
Two years later he was second biggest 
money winner of the year, and last year 
he was first with earnings of $44,950. One 
of her more promising steeplechasers is 
Pebalong, which in eight starts this season 
has collected two wins, two places, and a 
show. 

But even for the best trainers there is a 
good .share of losing. When it comes to 
“cooling out the boss” after a horse has 
run poorly, Judy Johnson feels that a man 
has the advantage again. “My colleagues 
are better at explanations. Maybe they 
think of alibis quicker or talk back with 
more assurance. At least they can talk man 
to man. And there are times when I wish I 
could do that.” 
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BOURBON WHISKEY 


Back in the 1830’s, only a few of Col. Crow’s 
neighbors knew the rare, rich goodness of 
his fine Kentucky whiskey. Today, men the 
world over know and ask for Old Crow! 


A TRULY GREAT NAMB 
AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHIESKIE S 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey « Bourbon or Rye - 100 Proof + National Distillers Prod. Corp., New York 
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By Chautauqua’s Waters 


On a sultry August day in 1874, the mur- 
mur of Negro spirituals filled the honey- 
suckle-laden air at Fair Point, N.Y. -A 
group of singers called the Tennesseans 
were harmonizing for the small settlement 
on the edge of a lake tucked deep in 
Southwestern New York. Surrounded by 
farms and vineyards, the lake was a 17- 
mile sliver. Its name was Chautauqua. 

Since the opening session of that settle- 
ment, which was officially to become the 
Chautauqua Assembly in 1877, some 
25,000,000 people have wandered through 
its 350 acres, vacationed and simultaneous- 
ly studied everything from philosophy to 
woodecraft. And another throng last week 
converged at Chautauqua for the opening 
of its 75th annual session. 

On the south shore of lake Chautauqua 
in the summer of 1874, John Heyl Vincent 
and Lewis Miller founded a Sunday School 
Normal Assembly. Next came the short 
and inevitable step to secular education. 
Four years later they instituted systematic 
reading courses, enlisting thousands of 
home students as members of the Chau- 
tauqua Scientific and Literary Circle. 

By the coming of the twentieth century, 
theology was still important, but equally 
so were the humanities. Today Chautauqua 
is a nonprofit institute whose aim is “to 
promote the intellectual, social, physical, 
moral, and religious welfare of the people,” 
and it is spending $375,000 during its jubi- 
lee summer to prove the point. 

Lure: But of all the activities now 
offered at Chautauqua, music leads. The 
institute’s detailed 1938 survey showed 
that the chief impetus in bringing people 
to the colony was music. A decade later 


the figure still held true: Last summer 
musical events drew a total of 200,000: 


lectures on all subjects, 160,000; and _re- 
ligious events, 150,000. 

In this institution that Theodore Roose- 
velt called “the most American thing in 
America,” there are few types of music 
missing. No name was ever too big for it 
and no promising youngster too unsung. 
For every drawing card that went there 
from the Metropolitan Opera—people like 
Lawrence Tibbett. Gladys Swarthout, or 
the late Grace Moore—there went forth a 
like number of struggling hopefuls. 

Of equal value was the chance given to 
the unknowns who sang first at Chautauqua 
—and then at the Met: Josephine An- 
toine, Rose Bampton, Annamary Dickey, 
Susanne Fisher, Margaret Harshaw, Helen 
Jepson, Maxine Stellman, Mary Van Kirk, 
Donald Dickson, Clifford Harvuot, Julius 
Huehn, Charles Kullman, Richard Man- 
ning, and Hugh Thompson. Pianists Wil- 
liam Kapell, Muriel Kerr, Jacques Abram, 
and Jerome Rappaport all knew Chau- 
tauqua before Carnegie Hall. 

Chautauqua’s music actually came of 
age in national terms one July afternoon 
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Chautauqua: The flurry of handkerchiefs means “well done” 


in 1909. In that haleyon summer Walter 
Damrosch and his New York Symphony 
Orchestra paid their first visit. Their ar- 
rival was banner news not only to the col- 
ony but to the music world, for such an 
organization rarely strayed from the beat- 
en concert paths. The sixteen-year-old am- 
phitheater was jammed with its biggest 
crowd in four years. When Damrosch led 
his 50 men through Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and Thomas’s “Mignon” overture, 
Chautauqua knew that a symphony or- 
chestra had to be a permanent part of 
its setup. 

The orchestra paid sporadic visits until 
1920, when it settled down at the colony 
for a six-week stand. Summer after sum- 
mer it came back until in 1928 the 50-year- 
old group gave its final concert before be- 
ing absorbed by the New York Philhar- 
monic Society. But the next year Chau- 
tauqua introduced a home-grown product 
—its own symphony orchestra. Albert 
Stoessel, music director of the colony since 
1923, became its conductor, and remained 
there until his death in 1943. 

Today the 65 members, under conductor 
Franco Autori, come from many of the 
country’s major orchestras. Mischa Mis- 
chakoff, concert master for 24 years, holds 
the same position with the NBC Symphony 
under Toscanini. First-desk men from the 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, and Buffalo orchestras 
all come to the Chautauqua Symphony in 
the summer. 

Come All: Admission to symphony 
concerts is free, and the institute estimates 
that during the eight-week season every- 
one hears at least one orchestral concert. 
with attendance usually at a capacity of 
6,500. So much is the svmphony a part of 
the scene that the season’s first concert is 
always greeted by a flurry of handkerchiefs 


in that time-honored and greatest of local 
tributes: the Chautauqua salute.* 

The same bumper summer of 1929 that 
seemed to bring endless expansion to the 
country brought big things to Chautauqua, 
too. Not only was the local symphony 
born but the Chautauqua Opera Associ- 
ation came into being, with students and 
teachers coming largely on a grant from 
the Juilliard School of Music. Moreover, 
opera had its own home by then, for 1929 
also saw the completion of the $250,000 
Norton Memorial Hall. Performances have 
ranged from “Martha” to this year’s “Cosi 
Fan Tutte” under Alfredo Valenti, the 
company’s only artistic director. 

And in the Roaring Twenties music not 
quite so highbrow also had its day. For 
four years the March King, John Philip 
Sousa, brought his band to Chautauqua. 
In those years he was the stellar attraction 
at the season’s end. 

On Cireuit: While the chimes of the 
Miller Bell Tower are ringing out over the 
countryside this jubilee year, Chautauqua’s 
anguish over its unauthorized namesakes 
seems far removed. Since Chautauqua is a 
place name, it is legally impossible to pro- 
tect it. Medicine shows and road compa- 
nies quickly picked up.the name and from 
their tours through the hinterlands the 
“Chautauqua circuit” was born. By the 
early 1900s there were more than 100 of 
these Chautauquas—none of which was re- 
lated to the dignified institute on the lake. 

On the circuit went a hodge-podge of 
attractions like Bonnie Mae MacGregor, 
“The World’s Greatest Lady Bagpipist and 
her Scottish Lassies;” Ernestine Schumann- 


- Heink, whose lullabies were very likely to 





*In 1877 a deaf and dumb lecturer’s pantomime 
so captivated his audience that they applauded 
wildly. Bishop Vincent reminded them that the 
guest could not hear their cheers and suggested 
that they wave their white handkerchiefs at him. 
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be preceded by the Boston Banjo Boys, 
and a roto version of Bizet’s “Carmen” 
that switched the heroine from a cigarette 
factory to a dairy and showed her making 
her entrance swinging a milk pail. 

But to “Mother Chautauqua,” music has 
always been a dedicated undertaking. Dr. 
John Erskine once labeled Chautauqua 
“not a conservatory but a community of 
artists each carrying on some branch of 
music to its utmost perfection.” Above all 
else, he found the most remarkable char- 
acteristic of that remarkable institution 
“the extent to which all the music activi- 
ties cooperate to produce a total effect.” 

This summer’s Chautauqua schedule 
alone would bear him out: 31 concerts by 
the symphony; twelve opera performances; 
eleven organ recitals; two chamber-music 
concerts; three teacher-and-student re- 
citals, both instrumental and vocal; a stu- 
dent symphony orchestra; the Columbus 
(Ohio) boy choir of 60, and a volunteer 
choir of 200. 


Rule Brittenia 


Benjamin Britten can never complain of 
being neglected. The 34-year-old English- 
man has now written five operas, at least 
four of which seem destined for robust 
lives. His most recent work, “The Beg- 
gar’s Opera,” started on its rounds last 
week. 

At the Cheltenham Music Festival, the 
work was performed by the English Opera 
Group—the same company that gave the 
world premiére at Cambridge May 24. 
This was the first of 40 scheduled perform- 
ances in three months both in England 
and on the Continent—all of which seems 
to indicate that the sun never sets on 
Britten. 

For 220 years John Gay’s lyrical play 
has been a recurrent favorite on the Eng- 
lish stage, from time to time popping up in 
different versions, with varying degrees of 
success. In the early ’20s the original ver- 
sion ran steadily for three and a half 
years in England, and, most recently, an 
abortive version by John Latouche and 
Duke Ellington came to Broadway as 
“Beggar’s Holiday.” 

Britten, the “boy wonder” of English 
music (NEWSWEEK, June 18, 1945) , is best 
known to America for his “Peter Grimes,” 
which toured with the Metropolitan Opera 
this season. But in turning his hand to 
Gay’s not-so-gay work, Britten had his 
work cut out for him, and he carried it off 
well. With every measure he emphasizes 
the squalor in Gay’s satire on the corrup- 
tions of eighteenth-century government. 
While Gay’s familiar tunes are often ob- 
scured by Britten’s orchestration, and some 
of the edge is thus taken off the satire, 
Britten has made “The Beggar’s Opera” 
into a really operatic affair with sym- 
phonic overtones. To The London Ob- 
server, it is “exquisitely a musician’s piece” 
with a “great popular potential.” 
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For all-day efficiency, give your 
employees plenty of cool, re- 
freshing water from General 
Electric Water Coolers. It costs 
so little to operate these effi- 











“* He’s been ‘On the Ball’ ever since 
we got the G-E Water Cooler.” 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Water Coolers 


cient water coolers . . . and they 
last for years and years. General 
Electric Company, Air Condition- 
ing Department, Section W 8227, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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BY THE SUNNY SIDE 
OF THE SEA 
Finest bathing, private Beach 
- and Cabana Club. Two cham- 
pionship golf courses. Riding. 
Tennis. Outdoor dancing to 
name bands. Excellent food. 


AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE YEAR 'ROUND RESORT 


es Sidney Banks, President 








Crosley Car Engine 
NOW POWERS AIRPLANE 





Here's new proof of the ruggedness and reliability 
of the. revolutionary Crosley 4-cylinder Cobra 
(COpperBRAzed) engine. It recently was certified 
for Type Certificate No. 255 by the C.A.A. for use 
in the Mooney Plane. The plane averages 50 miles 
per gallon of gasoline at cruising speed. 

Al W. Mooney, president of Mooney Aircraft, 
Wichita, Kan., recently wrote Powel Crosley, Jr., 
Crosley Motors president: 

“All tests were passed with indications that the 
life of the Crosley Cobra engine will be excep- 
tional by aircraft as well as automotive standards. 
Ground testing has extended over 2 years; flight 
testing more than a yecr. In that time we have had 
the most trouble-free service from this engine that 
we have experienced in 23 years in the industry. 
In our opinion, your engine is as fine a mechanism 
as is in existence.'' *dual ignition added, 

In countless other ways, too—commercial refrig- 
eration, farm equipment, materials handling, ma- 
rine power—the Cobra is setting new performance 





records. 
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load. Priced $600 
to $700 under other 
makes; costs about 1% as much to run. Powered 
by the Crosley liquid-cooled engine. 


=ERESLEY= 


Q FINE car 


For beautiful, full-color catalog, write: Crosley Motors, 
inc., 2532-FP Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 
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' HELPED MAKE THEM 
AMERICA’S BACKBONE 


America is the Paul Bunyan of the world’s industrial countries. And this 
giant is still growing, thanks to companies like those we show here. Giants 
in their own right, they feed the biggest of them all—the giant that is 
industrial America. 


And to get their products and services where they want them—these 
giants all used, in 1947, the same advertising medium—NEWSWEEK. They 
find it wise to sell the “Top 700,000” first . . . in order to reach you. 


For you include the greatest concentration of leaders in trade, manu- 
facturing, professions and government offered by any general magazine. 
Over 73% of you are businessmen and industrial executives. 


You are the men who set policy ... who make the decisions . .. who look 
beyond today into the future. And you read NEWSWEEK each week. 


For NEWSWEEK is the only magazine that brings you the news in all three 
of its vital dimensions: telling what happened ... why it happened... 
and what's likely to happen next. And that is especially important to you 
who must plan tomorrow’s moves today. 


It’s a lesson in logic for all who want to put their advertising dollars to 
work where they really count. Discover what these advertisers, and hun- 
dreds of others, have learned ... sell the “Top 700,000” first in NEWSWEEK. 
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Nothing in your hands! Nothing up 
your sleeves! But look... 
. out of your present income grows 
a wonderful future. There’s a 
home in the country, college for 
your children, travel and fun for 
the whole family, even a comfort- 
able retirement income for your- 


self. 


Here’s how the magic works. All you 
do is sign up for the Payroll Plan. 
Then regularly, automatically, part 
of everything you earn is used to 
purchase U. S. Savings Bonds, 


And magically, week after week, 
these automatic savings pile up the 
money you'll need to pay for the fu- 
ture you want! 

Don’t forget that every dollar you 

put into Savings Bonds is a “‘money- 
making dollar’ —that $75 Bond you 
buy today will be worth $100 in just 
10 years. And these Bonds play a big 
part in helping keep our country 
hnancially sound and strong, too. 
If you're not on a payroll, and have 
a checking account, you can still en- 
joy the magic of automatic saving 
with the Bond-A-Month Plan. Ask 
about it at your bank. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 1S SURE SAVING 
“-US. SAVINGS BONOS 


Cooxributed by this magazine 

in co-operation with the Magazine 
Publishers of America 

as a public service. 
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Professor vs. Poles 


Some months ago the Polish Govern- 
ment offered a grant of around $10,000 to 
Columbia University to establish an Adam 
Mickiewicz chair for Polish studies. On 
June 1 the Polish-American Congress, 
meeting in Philadelphia, demanded that 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower of Co- 
lumbia reject the offer. And this week Dr. 
Arthur Prudden Coleman, assistant pro- 
fessor of Polish language and literature, 
resigned in a flare-up against the grant. 

Dr. Coleman charged that the proposal, 
ostensibly honoring a great Polish poet, 
was an attempt at Communist infiltration 
into Columbia and other American col- 
leges. If he remained at his post, Dr. Cole- 
man added, “I would be conniving at the 
sort of intellectual ‘collaboration’ for 
which the conscience of the entire guild 
of professors the world over now blames 
the professors who stayed at their posts 
and drew fat salaries during Hitler’s re- 
gime.” 


Testy Teachers 


The teachers in the United States are 
conceded to be underpaid and overworked 
—but they are an outspoken group that 
no wise politician or city father ignores. 
The annual convention of the National 
Education Association, to which 450,000 
teachers belong, usually provides the time 
and place for them to air their gripes and 
take organized action to remedy them. 

Last week the 86th NEA convention 
met in Cleveland, Ohio, with 3,500 school 
leaders from 48 states and three territories 
on hand. In five days of lively sessions they 
acted thus on crackling issues: 
> Recommended doubling the current na- 
tional education budget to equal $5,000,- 
000,000 yearly. Assured of support from 
both the American Legion and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the teachers approved a resolution de- 
manding that Congress reconvene in spe- 
cial summer session to pass legislation 
providing Federal aid for schools. 
> Renewed their endorsement of a $10,- 
000,000,000 building program for public 
schools to alleviate overburdened facilities. 
The program, planned to extend over a 
ten-year period, would help prepare for 
27,000,000 children of school age in 1953, 
when an additional 4,000,000 war babies 
will swell the current number. 

P Voted to eliminate 100,000 emergency 
teachers who hold substandard certificates. 
NEA members contend that all American 
teachers should have at least four years 
of college training. 

P Agreed to work for improved working 
conditions, including reduced classes, 
higher salaries, equal pay for equal prep- 
aration regardless of elementary or high- 
school teaching positions, and job tenure. 
PShelved a motion to censure Gov. 


EDUCATION 





Thomas E. Dewey for his alleged opposi- 
tion to teacher lobbies. 

> Condemned the merit rating system as a 
basis for salary increases. 

> Opposed universal military training. 

> Urged establishment of an independent 
United States Office of Education to be 
above “partisan politics.” 

Reviewing highlights of their own work 
for the year, the delegates heard a report 
on teachers’ contributions abroad from 
Lyle W. Ashby, chairman of the NEA’s 
Overseas Teacher Relief Committee 
(Newsweek, May 24, 1948). Also re- 
leased was NEA’s 241-page study on 
“Education for International Understand- 
ing in American Schools,” which offered 
concrete suggestions for teachers in guid- 
ing their students toward world coopera- 
tion and peace. 

In their final meeting July 9, the teach- 
ers chose Mabel Studebaker as president 


Rb. 
International 


Miss Studebaker of NEA 





to succeed Dr. Glenn E. Snow of Dixie 
Junior College, St. George, Utah. Miss 
Studebaker, a high-school biology teacher 
from Erie, Pa., was nominated by her local 
superintendent. 


Puerto Rican Study 


New Yorkers have made little effort to 
understand the Puerto Ricans who have 
migrated to their city in the boom years. 
The newcomers, they grumble, are crowd- 
ing into already-crowded tenements, com- 
peting through labor contractors for jobs, 
and increasing relief rolls. 

New Yorkers are wrong, according to 
Columbia University’s Bureau of Applied 
Social Research. Released June 15, its 
representative study of the 160,000 to 
200,000 Puerto Rican migrants to New 
York revealed that their households aver- 
age a little more than one person to a 
room; that 91 per cent of the laborers ar- 
rived here without prior arrangement for 
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jobs, and that only 6 per cent of the 
adults interviewed were relief cases. 

Nevertheless, the Puerto Rican invasion 
has created new problems for the city’s 
public-school teachers. The migrants’ 
13.914 school children, baffled by the 
strange language and unfamiliar surround- 
ings, in turn perplex their teachers. 

Last week 26 of the city’s public-school 
teachers and four New York University 
students were being given a chance for a 
better understanding of their charges. 
They arrived by plane in Puerto Rico to 
get a firsthand picture of its customs and 
institutions by way of a workshop-field 
study course jointly sponsored by New 
York University and the University of 
Puerto Rico. 

In six weeks they were scheduled to re- 
view Puerto Rico’s history, economics, 
politics, religion, educational system, and 
arts. Besides listening to lectures by out- 
standing native leaders, the teacher-stu- 
dents were expected to see for themselves 
the small, squalid shacks from which 
countless Puerto Ricans emerge, luxurious 
hotels for tourists, puny mountainside 
farms, rich sugar and coffee plantations, 
and industrial plants. 

When they return from their sightseeing 
and study, Prof. Robert K. Speer of the 
New York University School of Education, 
who heads the group, believes the teachers 
will be prepared to devise programs to help 
Puerto Rican children make better adjust- 
ments to New York life. “These children,” 
he pointed out, “are American citizens who 
want and deserve an education.” 


Guided Tour 


Another group of Americans also for- 
sook ivory towers for an even more ambi- 
tious program of travel and study abroad. 
Under the auspices of the University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College, 
some 300 teachers and advanced students 
of social science arrive in Le Havre this 
week on the first leg of a trip through 
France, England, the Netherlands, part of 
Germany, Belgium, and Luxembourg to 
observe the Marshall plan in action. 

For a tiny $575 the students will spend 
ten weeks traveling and learning, to re- 
ceive a possible eight hours of academic 
credit on their return. The low cost can 
be partly credited to the foreign govern- 
ments, which are providing some of the 
transportation and living accommodations. 

The trip is a far cry from a mere pleas- 
ure jaunt. Under the direction of Dr. Fritz 
Kaufmann, the course will occupy almost 
all the travelers’ time. Aboard ship and all 
along the journey they must attend lec- 
tures, make dozens of field trips to exam- 
ine Europe’s recovery program and the use 
of American aid, and turn in reports on 
these and a term paper too. And during 
the return trip in September, the voyagers 
must eschew shuffleboard and deck ten- 
nis for three two-hour examinations. 
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The builders of these beautiful 
apartment buildings wanted to give 
tenants the best possible heating, yet 
costs had to be held down. Trane 
Convector-radiators were selected 
for their economy, ideal heating, and 
individual fingertip control. 
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The operators of this large and 
famous fur store wanted air con- 
ditioning for their five-story build- 
i ing, and cooling for their fur storage 
I vaults. They found that a Trane system 
( could be fitted into the building to 
give them exactly the right conditions. 
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When this new plant for producing 
“juke boxes’” was built, large glass 
areas were instalied to provide plenty 
of light. The huge windows and the 
skylighted saw-tooth roof presented 
a heating problem, but a Trane 
system cut drafts, reduced wasted 
heat, and gave workers comfort. 





’ 


There is a T/rane System to solve every kind of heating and air condi- 
tioning problem efficiently, whether it be comfort or process—domestic, 
commercial, or industrial. Trane Systems are designed to fit your appli- 
cation by architect, engineer, or contractor. 200 Trane Sales Engineers 
offer their counsel. Users’ names on request. 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF 
HEATING and AIR CONDITIONI 
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Americans in Venice 


On the overdressed island a quarter 
hour’s steamboat ride from Venice, Italy, 
there had been no exhibit in the boarded- 
up American pavilion since 1940. Desolate 
as an abandoned fairground, the surround- 
ing park, studded with the no less florid 
pavilions of other nations, had had noth- 
ing to offer its art-loving public since the 
Biennale of 1942. 

But with an electoral turn to the Right, 
tourist-conscious Italians this spring began 
to polish up the big cultural attraction of 
the Venetian summer. This week Ambas- 
sador James Dunn officially opened the 
American pavilion at the 1948 Biennale 
with an exhibit to run through Sept. 30. 
And for the first time in the 25 years that 
the United States has participated in the 
Biennale, it met its invitation to exhibit 
with a crackerjack painting show. All its 
oils and water colors are. museum-owned 
and range from the 1900s, so the pick was 
wide, high-priced, and handsome. 

Responsible for this esthetic improve- 
ment is Dr. Alfred M. Frankfurter, editor 
of Art News, who talked the Metropolitan, 
Whitney, Museum of Modern Art, and 
Brooklyn Museum, plus a couple of anony- 
mous backers, into the idea of “proving 


One of Grant Wood’s paintings went to Venice, 


ART 





our country’s maturity” abroad by lending 
their best moderns. Officials of the four 
museums aided Dr. Frankfurter in making 
the selections—thus forestalling any “one- 
man-art-jury” criticisms such as were 
hurled at the State Department art 
(Newsweek, July 5). 

The largest monetary investment in 
the show was made long ago by the Grand 
Central Galleries, whose initial outlay of 
$65,000 in 1925 to build an American 
pavilion on the Venetian sand bar turned 
out to be one of the most unremunerative 
of window displays. For Erwin S. Barrie, 
the gallery’s director, was competing with 
a dozen-odd European nations which had 
appropriated state funds for this interna- 
tional cultural public-relations job. 

Seventy-nine Varieties: Composed 
largely of Grand Central’s conservative 
artists, the American exhibits of the ’20s 
and ’30s made little news—with one 
notable exception. This was when the pug- 
nacious director of the Whitney, Juliana 
Force, who was in charge of the selection 
for the summer of 1934, crossed swords 
with William Randolph Hearst, charg- 
ing that in her absence and without her 
approval, he had spirited a portrait of 
Marion Davies into the very heart of 
the American pavilion. 

The current show was selected to include 


all trends and disabuse Europeans of a no- 
tion they might well entertain that we are 
a nation of neo-Impressionists, or Munich- 
school devotees, or crackpot Surrealists, 
or point-blank abstractionists. The 79 se- 
lections at least prove that American 
painting is varied and original, while in- 
clusion of older artists like Bellows and 
Eilshemius suggests that we have a back- 
ground, too. The international public 
which festoons Venice’s luxurious hotels, 
gondolas, and beaches will meet such 
Americanisms as Grant Wood’s uncompro- 
mising “Return From Bohemia,” Charles 
Sheeler’s streamlined “River Rouge Plant,” 
Marsden Hartley’s vital “Lobster Fisher- 
men,” and Louis Bouché’s factual “Ten 
Cents a Ride.” 

In making the selection, care was taken 
to avoid foreign-born artists over-recently 
Americanized, at whom Italy’s vigilant 
left-wingers might take a pot shot or two. 
On the other hand, established Americans 
of Italian parentage are in full evidence, 
among them Bosa, Prestopino, Guglielmi, 
Stella, Corbino, Bertoia, and Le Brun, who 
contribute impressive work. 

Especially gratified over the show will 
be defenders of the State Department col- 
lection. Represented in these museum 
choices are most of the artists who came 
under Representative Taber’s fire. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


and so did a Louis Bouché 


Newsweek 
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REVIEWS: 


Unworthy Galsworthy 


In John Galsworthy’s play “Escape,” 
Matt Denant is a veteran of the first world 
war. In the film of the same name he has 
been opportunely reclassified as an honor 
graduate of the RAF. But in both stories 
he is a pleasant sort of guy who hasn’t 
done much of anything since his fighting 
days except play the ponies. Played by 
Rex Harrison, Matt gets into trouble by 
talking to a girl of presumably ill repute 
in a London park. When a plain-clothes 
man tries to arrest her, Matt, in a burst 
of British indignation, knocks him down 
and inadvertently kills him. As a result 
an unsympathetic court sends him to jail 
for manslaughter. 

Since jail is obviously no place for a 
wearer of the old school tie—especially one 
who feels he is unjustly convicted—Matt 
escapes across the moors just in time to 
catch Dora Winton (Peggy Cummins) 
in the act of falling prettily from her horse. 
Although the police and a few neighboring 
farmers are naturally anxious to get him 
back behind bars, Dora, with the unfailing 
instinct of the fox-hunting set, knows a 
gentleman when she sees one and provides 
him with breakfast, sanctuary, and finally 
her undying love. For some unexplained 
reason this doesn’t seem to make her an 
accessory after the fact, but it does at 
least convince Matt to do the sporting 
thing by John Law. 

Unfortunately, the liberties taken with 
the stage play fail to pay off. If Rex Har- 
rison didn’t have a way with him, Matt 
would have led the police a very dull chase 
indeed. As it is, the actor’s wry-faced 
charm is only partial compensation for an 
episodic plot that fumbles uncertainly be- 
tween Galsworthian nicety and his adap- 
tors’ downright implausibility. (Escapes. 
Twentieth Century-Fox-British. William 
Perlberg, producer. Joseph C. Mankiewicz, 
director.) 


Music With Judy 


“A Date With Judy” is a large and 
lively musical designed specifically for 
teen-agers, with self-conscious concessions 
here and there to those adults who may 
be required to accompany their offspring 
to this M-G-M offering. The adults can 
like it or lump it. The youngsters will un- 
doubtedly love it. 

The plot, built around the characters 
created for the radio by Aleen Leslie, 
offers two teen-age romances—Jane 
Powell-Scotty Beckett, Elizabeth Taylor- 
Robert Stack—and a possible grown-up 
peccadillo which involves, of all improb- 
able people, Wallace Beery and Carmen 
Miranda. This last isn’t true, of course. 
Although Miss Powell suspects her father 
of the worst, Beery has merely borrowed 
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of fortunes spent on sporting goods. 


VALUABLE FRANCHISE now offered on new 
product that retails about $150 . . nationwide 
appeal to skilled fishermen and water fowl hunters. 

_, ENJOY your own profitable business in this 
prolific market . . . with 
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INVESTORS MUTUAL, 
INC. 


Dividend Notice No. 31 


The Board of Directors of Investors Mutual, 
Inc. has declared a quarterly dividend of 
twelve cents per share payable. on July 
21, 1948, to shareholders on record as of 
June 30, 1948. 

E. E. Crabb, President 


Principal Underwriter and 
Investment Manager 
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MOVIES 





Six lessons from Carmen Miranda, and Beery could rumba 


Miss Miranda 
Cugat, so he can learn to rumba. 

The reasons for this unnatural ambition 
and for maneuverings on the 
two romantic fronts are as light-hearted 
as they are naive. The adult players—in- 
cluding Selena Royle, Leon Ames, Clinton 
Sundberg, and George Cleveland—accept 
this juvenilia without 
which helps the younger players consider- 
ably. The four leads are well cast, with 
special mention going to Miss Powell for 
her excellent singing and to the 16-year-old 
Miss Taylor for having emerged from child 
roles as both a capable actress and an 
extraordinarily beautiful young woman. 
(A Date Wirn Jupy. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Joe Pasternak, producer. Richard 
Thorpe, director. Technicolor.) 


from her fiancé, Xavier 


devious 


condescension— 


Shoot the Shootin’ [rons 


As its name implies, “Fury at Furnace 
Creek” is the story of some passably 
bloody — friction and dis- 
order, most of which takes place in a 
Western whistle (vintage 1880) 
known to its inhabitants as Furnace 
Creek. The Creek is a typical Arizona boom 
town which owes its origin to some nearby 
silver though few of the local 
citizenry seem concerned about 
the task of actually getting out and min- 
ing the stuff. 

Instead they are all involved with the 
brothers Rufe and Cash (Glenn Langan 
and Victor Mature), sons of a General 
Blackwell who was accused of giving or- 


between. law 


stop 


mines 
much 


ders leading to the massacre of a number 
of cavalrymen by the — cinematically 


ubiquitous Apaches. In hope of clearing 
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their father’s name, Rufe, an Army offi- 
cer, and Cash, apparently a retired card 
sharp, show up at Furnace Creek, where it 
soon becomes patently obvious that the 
general’s predicament was engineered by 
someone who liked silver more than the 
Queensberry rules. It is also apparent that 
a bibulous ex-captain (Reginald Gardi- 
ner) and the local gin-mill tycoon (Albert 
Dekker) had something to do with fram- 
ing the old boy. 

In “Fury” enough people die of being 
slow on the draw to maintain a relaxingly 
hell-for-leather tempo, and lovers of the 
standard sagebrush epic will find little to 


Mature clears the way for Langan 


complain about except that at the eni 
of the film the girl (Coleen Gray) geis 
kissed instead of the horse. (Fury at Fur- 
NACE CreEEK. Twentieth Century-Fox. Fred 
Kohlmar, producer. Bruce Humberstone, 
director.) 


Other Movies 


Mickey (Eagle Lion): The initial offer- 
ing in the campaign to build 16-year-old 
Lois Butler into a singing star indicates 
that some of the imagination expended on 
the exploitation angles might have gone 
into the story department. Miss Butler is 
a personable, appealing youngster with a 
nice voice, but there isn’t much she can 
do to disguise the fact that these Cine- 
colored misadventures of a small-town 
tomboy are uninspired, secondhand stuff, 
Bill Goodwin, Irene Hervey, Rose Hobart, 
and John Sutton, among others, have the 
same problem. 

A Frienp Witt Come Tonicur (Lopert 
Films): In German-occupied France the 
inmates of a private asylum near the Swiss 
border, including Michel Simon as a lov- 
able schizoid, seem to be following their 
various bemusements untroubled by the 
Boches. But the tremendous mood _possi- 
bilities of this beginning are shattered by 
the far-fetched revelation that most of the 
patients are actually French underground 
fighters in disguise. From this point on, 
the film settles down to just another rou- 
tine triumph of the forces of liberty-equal- 
ity-fraternity over their slow and heavy- 
booted conquerors. 

Lutvu Bette (Columbia): In this mis- 
guided revival of the 1926 Broadway hit 
Dorothy Lamour decorates the Natchez 
waterfront as a saloon siren and George 
Montgomery, Albert Dekker and Otto 
Kruger suffer as a few of her victims. 


INDUSTRY: 


Happy Landings 


Should you have a sudden impulse to 
drop in on a movie while piloting your 
private plane over Central New Jersey or 
paddling your canoe up the Charles River 
near Waltham, Mass., you may soon be 
able to do just that. 

According to the trade paper Varicty, 
a former Navy flier named Edward 
Brown Jr., who owns a 500-car drive-in 
theater near Asbury Park, has now built 
a landing strip and opened his box o’fice 
to airborne customers. With space for 25 
planes, Brown’s “fly-in” provides jeep. to 
tow its winged clientele to a ramp fa: ing 
the screen and has loudspeakers to pipe 
the sound track into closed cockpits. 

Still in the planning stage, the Charles 
River “paddle-in” will be nothing more 
than a secluded cove equipped with a 
screen where, for a small fee, ardent canoe- 
ists may drift around and watch two hours 
of 16-millimeter film—if they want to. 


Newsweek, July 19, 1948 
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Ejliot Paul’s Wild West 


Ti the desolate, wind-swept foothills of 
the Lower Yellowstone Valley in Montana, 
nea’ the mouth of Cedar Coulee, are a few 
barren acres where a town once stood. 
Eve the topsoil has been blown away now, 
and not even an overgrown foundation 
mares the site of Trembles. Yet in the 
years preceding the first world war, a 
we rougi-and-tumble community of several 
» thou-ands lived, loved, and died in the 
little town. 

Eliot Paul was a vouthful occupant of 
: the <iagecoach which left Glendive, Mont., 
“B vith thirteen persons one fateful day in 
1907. \nd when the whisky-powered coach 
careened around a bend to dump its cargo 
Yee into « thicket of sagebrush, the passengers 
i camped where they were. Eventually the 

‘amp became Trembles. 
As an adventure-seeking laborer with 
the tnited States Reclamation Service, 
Paul watched the growth of Trembles 
y (named for a ¢lump of aspens near its 
site) and stored in his mind a bulging sad- 
JH dlebas of memories. In his new book, the 
author of “The Last Time I Saw Paris,” 
“The Life and Death of a Spanish Town,” 
and “Linden on the Saugus Branch” in- 
troduces the reader to such astonishing 
citizens as the professor who escaped his 
classroom to taste the Wild West; Johnny 
Highpockets, who wooed and won a mail- 
order bride; two sardonic Chinese, and the 
good-hearted ladies whose red light was 
their business shingle. 





Paul’s light book is a human, amusing, 
and often exciting memorial to the men 
who fought the elements and themselves 
to build a rough kind of civilization on 
America’s last frontier. (A Guost Town 
on THE YeLLowstone. By Elliot Paul. 
341 pages. Random House. $3.50.) 





Cronin’s Way 


> Dr. A. J. Cronin, whose nevel “The 

___—& Green Years” was well received in 1944, 

has now completed the not unexpected 

sequel to that record best seller. “Shan- 

non’s Way” has all the earmarks of 

another sure-fire hit and proves, if noth- 

ing else, that Cronin has not lost any of 

his talents for storytelling during the 
interini. 

“Shannon’s Way” opens with young 
Rober! Shannon in his 24th year, after he 
has earned his medical degree with the 
money left him by his great-grandfather, 
that »agnificent reprobate, Cadger Gow. 
He has begun his career as assistant to 

| & * opportunistic head of the Department 
— Bo Experimental Pathology at the uni- 
versity’, 

Things get off to a quick start when 
young Shannon, who is as ambitious as he 
ls peliless, quits his post in a huff to 

fe “ry on his own original research, de- 
th ‘igned to find the cause and prevention 


G CO. : Newsweek, July 19, 1948 
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Palestine: Introduced by Pierre Van Paassen, “Palestine: Land of 
Israel” (Ziff-Davis, $5) is Herbert S. Sonnenfeld’s picture story of 
the land’s reclamation by Jewish colonists in the last 30 years. To- 
day Jerusalem’s Damascus Gate (top) is less typical than Ginegar’s 
modern watchtower (center left); the illegals (righi} are few 
compared with settlers happy at work and at play (bottom). 
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of an epidemic currently sweeping the 
British Isles. He meets up with the usual 
amount of difficulties facing idealistic 
doctor-heroes, not the least of which is 
a total lack of sympathy from the medi- 
‘al profession. Added to this is his rather 
stern romance with a young medical stu- 
dent who complicates his life by adding 
a religious barrier to their relationship. 

Characteristically, Cronin’s characters 
are more promise than fact. Some readers 
will be disappointed that the author did 
not do more with his salty. irascibly high- 
principled, and pathetically ambitious 


_ hero. His heroine fares somewhat better. 


however, and as a_strong-minded_ inno- 
cent, ever loyal to her standards. she is a 
fuller literary creation. Cronin’s smooth 
blend of yarn spinning and his sentimental 
sympathy for these two young people 
will probably be enough for most readers. 
(Suannon’s Way. By A. J. Cronin, 313 
pages. Little, Brown. $3.) 


Apple Sellers to Atoms 


Dixon Wecter has written a good, sound, 
and reasonably objective history of the 
years between 1929 and 1941, which he 
calls “The Age of the Great Depression.” 
This takes in the last sad years of the 
Hoover Administration and a little more 
than the first two terms of the New Deal, 
beginning with the stock-market crash of 
October 1929 and ending with the Day 
of Infamy, Dec. 7, 1941. 

Between those two dates the whole face 
of America was altered. The republic that 
is the United States underwent a demo- 
cratic revolution. Many of the changes, 
Wecter finds, are of such far-reaching na- 
ture that they may well be permanent. 
Others, brought about by the Rooseveltian 
method of trial and error, were imperfect 
in their inception and were quickly re- 
jected. But the sum of the New Deal, as 
added up in these pages, was vastly bene- 
ficial to the American people. 

Wecter was a good choice for writing 
this history. Texas-born, he attended Bay- 
lor University and received his doctorate 
from Yale. He was a Rhodes scholar and 
later a Guggenheim fellow. For several 
years he taught English at such thoroughly 
American institutions as the Universities 
of Texas, Denver, and Colorado. Nine 
years ago he was appointed a professor at 
the University of California, a post he still 
holds while acting as research associate at 
the Henry E. Huntington Library. Wecter 
has been writing books since 1937. Among 
them are “The Saga of American Society,” 
“When Johnny Comes Marching Home” 
and “The Hero in America,” all dealing 
with aspects of American life. 

Look at the Reeord: An _ accom- 
plished historian, Wecter refrains from 
taking sides and is content to let the 
record speak for itself. He does not con- 
fine himself to the political record of the 
New Deal but deals as generously with its 

















































social and economic aspects, and he | |e. 
votes considerable space and attentio: to 
the scientific, literary, and religious li}. of 
the period. His is not as brilliant a | 
as Frederick Lewis Allen’s “Only Ye-; 


day” and its sequel “Since Yesterd iy.” 


which deal with some of the age of the 
great depression, but the width of jts 
range and the depth of its perception 1) ake 
up in good measure for Wecter’s so me- 
times ploddingly academic style. 
Perhaps the best part of the book i+ the 
first. Here we are given an able dissection 
of the Hoover Administration. This has 


long been needed. Wecter is no Hoover 
hater. Indeed he almost leans over |) 
ward to be fair to the only living ex- 
President. But even at this angle |e js 





Wecter reviews the New Dea! 


unable to show that the Hoover Adiiinis- 
tration, for all its efforts to solve the ter- 
rible economic problems with which ii was 
faced, was anything but a failure. 

The times were against Hoover anil his 
methods. The American people were iiear- 
ly beaten—and Wecter’s picture of ‘hose 
grim days of starvation, ‘“Hooverv les,” 
and apple selling is unforgettable. hen 
Franklin D. Roosevelt became 
dent. F.D.R.’s dynamic action, which often 
led him along lines already suggeste:| by 
Hoover, was necessary to the  saly ition 
of the American system. 


i’resi- 


Politics and Parlor Tricks: \\ :cte! 
sings no wild hymn of praise for th: New 
Deal but is particularly successful in sort- 
ing the facts from the fancies, and |. 5 ac- 
count of the various alphabetical ag: \icies 
that sprang into being at the very start 
of the New Deal is refreshingly ac: ‘rate 
and unbiased. He is even able tt: put 
“boondoggling” into its proper pers} tive 
and does so without rancor. 

The age of the great depression w: - not 
all politics or economics. There were ‘ally 
other interests, ranging from goldfish -wal- 
lowing to splitting the atom, fron the 
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worst of WPA art to solid accomplish- 
ments in the theater, among musicians, 
an! in books. Wecter’s dissertation on the 
“novel of the proletariat” is sound criti- 
cism. as well as good history. 

Qn the whole, “The Age of the Great 
Depression” is an excellent history of stir- 
yng times, of America’s descent from 
riches to rags, of its efforts to lift itself by 
its own bootstraps, at the same time that 
a Hitler-infested Europe was rapidly fall- 
ing into chaos and the tradition of democ- 
racy Was Universally threatened. It was a 
orim age. but it was an age not without 
its humor and its beauty. 

Wecter treats this hardly forgotten era 
with all the soberness of a historian ap- 
proaching the long-forgotten past. His re- 
searcli has resulted in a book whose appeal 
is far less to the nostalgic than to the seri- 

ous reader who likes his facts unadorned 

| by prejudice. (Tur Acer or THE Great De- 
pression. By Dixon Wecter. 362 pages. 
Macmillan. S5.) 


- Other Books 


Tue Horerut Heart. By Philip Gibbs. 
328 pages. Ziff-Davis. $3.50. A somewhat 
preachy, though skillful, novel about post- 
war England. Its hero is a democratic- 
minded young upper-class Englishman, an 
ex-prisoner of war who returns to the 
' moral and political shambles character- 
istic of the war’s aftermath and decides 

to do something about it. Impelled by 
| his wife’s desertion; plus sundry other per- 
- sonal shocks, he throws himself into the 
» seemingly futile crusade for world peace— 
) first as a would-be candidate on the Lib- 

eral ticket, then as a newspaperman. The 

author doesn’t try to solve anything here, 
| but readers will find his analysis of the 
situation thoughtful. 

Banivone. By Lilian Lauferty. 276 
| pages. Doubleday. 83. Readers with a yen 
© for backstage stuff will find this novel 
© about musical celebrities interesting. The 
| story revolves around an ambitious Italian 
» baritone and his efforts (mostly unscrupu- 
» lous) to further his career first at the 
> Metropolitan, then later in Hollywood and 
» on the air. Since he is also somewhat over- 
| sexed, most of his efforts take place in 
smart bedrooms, and the number of dis- 
traught ladies (wives included) he leaves 
in his wake is legion. Despite the trite 
handling of the hero’s personal life, the 
novel affords a knowing glimpse into 
) musical-celebrity life. 
» Tur Last Proression. By Jacques 
© Laurent Bost. 254 pages. Doubleday. 
_ 275. X loosely constructed short novel 
» ‘translated from the French) dealing 

with ‘he experiences of a group of French 
soldiers up front and behind the lines dur- 
lig the Sedan battle of the second world 
‘ar. Written with notable simplicity and 
caret! understatement, it gives a mov- 
ig picture of the soldier psyche as well 
ts the routine life of men in battle. 
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THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


vision” in te 


where men of vision are building a new future 


It is difficult these days to keep 
informed on all the new words, 
new techniques and new products 
that American scientific genius 
and manufacturing know-how 
produce. But it is easy to see why 
the Texas and Pacific Southwest 
—with its array of profit-making 
advantages—has become the 
brightest spot on the industrial 
map of America. 

A variety and abundance of 
basic production materials fill 
the needs of diversified manu- 
facturing. For power, for heating, 
for uses in manufacturing 
processes, the ideal fuel—natural 
gas—is abundant, easily available 


* 

KINESCOPE... the electronic tube which 
transforms televised impressions into light to 
form a reproduced image. 






Name 


J. A. McCAUL 
Director of Industrial Development 
Dept. SW-1 

1009 Texas and Pacific Building 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Please send me a copy of FUTURE UNLIMITED 


and cheap. The big and growing 
Southwestern market is served by 
a network of excellent railroads. 
The adequate labor supply, choice 
of good plant sites and good-to- 
live-in Southwestern climate are 
some of the other reasons why 
more and more men of vision are 
selecting the Texas and Pacific 
Southwest as the region in which 
to build a new future for their 
businesses. 

Learn more about this great 
land of promise from T & P’s 
detailed survey, FUTURE 
UNLIMITED. Just cut out and 
mail the coupon below for your 


copy. 
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New Process Uses 


aT RN 


Refrigeration 
fer both Boiling and 
Freezing Orange Juice! 

The plant of the Florida Citrus Canners Co- 
operative, started in February at Lake Wales, 


is remarkable because it uses refrigeration in- 
stead of steam for concentrating fruit juices. 


The cycle shown, on which Mojonnier Bros. 
Co. of Chicago have patent applications, 
both the 


utilizes 
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‘fa A separate Frick 
| refrigerating  sys- 
| tem quick-freezes 





| and stores’ the 
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| is y 
1] Pumps | 
Le ai | | vacuum - packed 
| | ee 
Lp 839, Sha juices at ten below 
Same Refrigerating Machine Heats Juice and zero. Food value 


Condenses Water Vapor Driven Off and fresh flavor 


are both retained. Additional Frick machinery 
to enlarge the plant has recently been pur- 
chased. 


Let us cooperate in solving your particular 
refrigerating problems. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


RICK 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 











Twilight of Bosses 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HAT great American biped, the boss 
. ere flourished 50 vears ago, hardly 
put in an appearance at the two na- 
tional conventions. The species is not 
extinct. But like the American buffalo, 
it lives a protected life only in certain 
preserves. Those preserves—Chicago, 
Jersey City, New York and other cen- 
ters of civic culture—are not yet offi- 
cially characterized as national parks 
or monuments. In that re- 
spect, the venerated bison 
has a distinction. But in the 
lush days of the New Deal 
the care and feeding of 
bosses and machines cost the 
Federal Treasury much more 





than did the Park Service. 
These modern bosses have 
been maintained only by 


cosmic generosity. Even so, 
they grow old and_ feeble 
and distracted by faction and reform. 

In the Republican convention there 


were many would-be Warwicks. But 
the prevalence of split delegations 


pointed up the rarity of a state held 
in the firm but clammy grip of a new 
Penrose or Hanna. A few Southern 
delegations were undoubtedly held by 
a single will. But generally, delegations 
were of many minds. Never did the in- 
dividual delegate dare show so much 
independence. 

Pennsylvania, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, Nev Jersey and Missouri had 
semi-bosses who controlled fractions of 
delegations. But no smoke-filled room 
could have held this multitude. The 
room that really counted was the one 
in which Dewey met groups of the un- 
hitched and uninstructed and beguiled 
them with the assurance that passes all 
doubt. 


ot. Rosert R. McCormick had 

potency of a negative sort. After a 
year’s deliberation he decided upon 
Taft. Then, after a, pleasant dinner, 
he added Stassen. The majority of the 
Illinois delegation wanted Governor 
Green on the national ticket. Their prac- 
tical minds conceived Dewey to have 
the better chance for the nomination. 
They also thought Dewey would draw 
better in Chicago and thus could better 
help the county ticket. They wanted to 
cast their bread on Dewey waters. The 
colonel said “No.” Over his dead body 
or, more accurately, over his living 
would any leader—Green 





newspaper, 





or Brooks or anyone else—go for 
Dewey. There was no choice. Most re- 
luctantly the delegation turned to Taft. 
As one delegate remarked to me in a 
crowded elevator: “The cunnel shore 
made us miss the boat.” And (lssecus 
colonel denied himself the happiness of 
having his friend Governor Green on 
the ticket. As a man of convicti'is he 
was great. As a boss he fell on his face. 
Perhaps he will learn that a 
boss cannot afford convic- 
tions. A boss takes what he 
can get. 

In the Democratic conven- 
tion bosses have cut a sorry 
figure. True, the puissant 
Hague before the convention 
led his robots to Truman and 
then to Eisenhower. The 
Arvey-Kelly hold is consid- 
erable in the Illinois group. 
But New York lacks cohesion, and no 
leadership distinguishes Pennsylvania. 

It would be easy at this point to in- 
dulge in some wishful thinking. I wish 
I could say that the days of bosses 
are over. That civil righteousness has 
triumphed and that from here on every 
man is boss. But that would suggest a 
transformation in human nature hardly 
justified by the facts. Selfishness, weak- 
ness, cupidity, indifference and. igno- 
rance are not gone. The elements that 
made bosses still live. 


of some factors which made it harder 
for one man or group to control a state 
or city. New organs of public opinion 
have emerged which have not yet been 
adapted to the uses of a boss. There is 
more dissemination of information, if 
not of wisdom, by agencies which can- 
not be controlled locally. The radio and 
television operating on a national scale 
enter the homes, clubs and saloons of 
the tightest ward bailiwicks. The news- 
paper is more largely nourished by 
national advertising than in earlier 
days. As a business the newspaper must 
appeal to all parties and all people 
To be too partisan is too expensive. And 
last but not least, there is the magazin 
with national support and _ circulatior 
moving into the homes and newsstand 
and dentists’ offices and barbershops o! 
the nation. 
Maybe human nature has been al! 
right all along. It just needed a littl 
more information. 


B: we can legitimately take account 
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1 “I knew that seaplane wasn’t just pleasure- 
hopping,” writes Anthony Fassel, a friend of Ca- 
nadian Club in Ontario, Canada. “Up in the North 
Woods, the landing of an Ontario Forest Service 
plane often means—fire! I was talking with a Forest 
Ranger when the plane landed on a near-by lake. A 
fire had been spotted from a lookout tower — and 
here was the ‘fire-engine’ on the job. 


“Some of the crew quickly filled pack S “A flaming tree got the first water attack. Those 4 °This outfit is the largest 
ips from the lake. Slinging them on their flying fire-fighters have to know their business. Once of its kind,’ said my friend back 
ks, they raced toward the blaze. The a fire gets a head start, it can travel 30 miles an hour. at the lodge. ‘We Canadians are 
r fire-fighters set up a portable water When the flames were under control, the Ranger di- proud of it, and proud of our 
ip on the shore and ran a hose inland. rected the crew to wet down the surrounding area. Canadian Club whisky, too.’ 


‘*Wherever I travel,’ I told him, ‘and that’s because it’s always been my favorite!’ ” Why this 
tically everywhere... your Canadian Club worldwide popularity? Canadian Club is light as 
sky is proudly offered as the best in the house. scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon. It is 
ple of every land seem to prefer its distinctive equally satisfying in mixed drinks and in high- 
and treasure every bottle of it. You Canadi- balls, so you can stay with it all evening long...in 
have good reason to be proud of such a fine cocktails before dinner and tall ones after. That’s 
ky. And personally, ’m mighty glad I can what made Canadian Club the largest-selling im- : Say Sil 
ton finding Canadian Club all over the world ported whisky in the United States. a : nadia OM 
Mended ea naean Mhsy 
oy atlled rand Bembd ly» 


prom Agdhord J 
IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE Powe 
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MADE 1N CANADA 
BY 
HIRAM WALKER 


Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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ONLY - 
. Ve = om YOUR “T-ZONE” 
_| EXPERI i STEEPLE JACK GEORGE JOVCE SAYS. : , eo 
, WHY! 
, j — T for Taste... 
I'VE LEARNED FROM T for Throat... 


That’s your 


EXPERIENCE IN SMOKING ‘ a proving ground 


for any ciga- 


SEVERAL DIFFERENT BRANDS Eamcia don't 


_ THERE'S NO CIGARETTE ® — 
LIKE A CAMEL! 7h 


’LL SAY. CAMELS SURE 
HIT THE SPOT WITH ME! 





According 
to a Nationwide survey: 


MORE DOCTORS SMOKE 
CAMELS THAN ANY 
OTHER CIGARETTE 


Three nationally known independent 


research organizations asked 113,597 —_ = = 
doctors to name the cigarette they . 
smoked. More doctors named Camel \ B 


than any other brand. 


R. J.. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 





